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Toy Animals add interest and realism 
to your farm study projects — 


BRADLEY’S 
TOY ANJMALS 


are cut from wood in accurate shapes and 
relative sizes. covered with lithographed 
papers showing animals in their natural 
colors, including correct details of feature 
and physical characteristics—which set in 
wooden bases. The colored designs adhere 
firmly to the base and will not peel or rub 
oll from dampness or ordinary usage. Made 
in one set. as follows: 


S-42—DOMESTIC ANIMAL. Fifteen animals: Horse, Cow, Sheep, Pig, Donkey, Goat, Hen, Roost- 
er, Duck, Rabbit, Goose. Cat. Dog, Drake, Calf. Assorted, one each in box. Box size 1214” x 814”. 


Price, per box 


DRAWING DESIGNS — OUTLINE TO COLOR 


For Primary GRADES 


Postpaid $1.35 


8247—Birds, animals, flowers, fruit, children, houses and scenes illus- 
trating childhood activities, all drawn in simple design with few lines. 
This set of fifty sheets of outline pictures is adapted to water color 
and crayon work in all lower grades. The great miscellany of subjects 
provides a new subject each day for forty-eight days without repeti- 


tion. Size. 6” x 9”. 
Price, each 


Order from your 
School Supply Deale 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


-realistie rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative class- 
room frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting 
beauty. 

The series provides a full semester’s work in art 
and correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes 
a booklet of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories 
to tell, miscellaneous activities—a significant, well- 
rounded social study of an important phase of Amer- 
ican life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 
60¢ 


12” by 36” outlines—for individual seat work or a 
class project—make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


Order from your School Supply dealer gm, 
MILTON BRADLEY co. * "| 


SPRINGFIELD 2, 


MASS. 


Postpaid $0.40 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO (5): 811 So. Wabash Avenue 


* * * * * * 


WAR FRONTS NEED STEEL 


That is why our Distributors have not been 
getting their regular shipments of 


ACME SCHOOL SCISSORS 


The requirements of our fighting 
forces for Surgical Instruments 
have been taking most of our 
production. 


Everything possible is being done 
to produce Acme School Scissors 
with our limited facilities, and if 
you are asked to accept substitu- 
tions, we know you will realize the 
situation. 


FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, 1, CONN. 


* * * * 
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WAR BOND MAN 


— CLASS OF 


Someday you'll want to sce tliat boy, 
or girl, of yours off to college . . . and 
right now is not too early to start mak- 
ing plans. 


Maybe your youngster, like so many 
other American boys, will work his way 
through school . . . but even in that case 
you'll want to be in a position to give 
him a little help if he needs it. 


By what you put aside in War 
Bonds today you can help make sure he 
gets the same chance as other boys, 
tomorrow. 


Chances are you're already on the 
Payroll Savings Plan. Saving as you've 
never been able to save before. This is 
fine not only for you, but for your 
country — provided you keep on saving. 


But take your dollars out of the fight 
—and you will be hurting yourself, your 


boy’s future, and your country. 


Buy all the bonds you possibly can. 
Try to get even more than you ever 
have before. And remember this. . . 


For every three dollars you invest 
today, you get four dollars back when 
your Bonds come due. You, and your boy, 
can use those extra dollars. 


Make sure you get those Bonds! Hold on 
to them till they come due! 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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EASTER POSTERS 


For Easter—make mammoth Posters 
each three feet long—twelve inches 
high; beautiful—brilliant—fascinating; 
a “construction-work” masterpiece. 
Provides material for this delightful 
handwork—handsome posters made 
by cutting and pasting. In this port- 
folio are four posters, each 36 inches 
long and 12 inches wide. Printed out- 
lines on the construction paper back- 
ground serve as a pasting guide for the 
various details. All small sections are 
printed on separate colored papers— 
ready for cutting and pasting. When 
made up these four posters form a 
handsome frieze, 12 feet long. Joyous 
color effects and designs symbolize the 
spirit of the season. A beautiful school- 
room decoration. 


Price, per portfolio, 60c postpaid. 


FLOWER POT KIT 


Twelve popular flowers, with base 
for flower pot, in outline on cardboard. 
The floral designs are to be cut out, 
colored with crayon or water color, and 
fitted into the base, making a complete 
unit of flower pot and blossoming plant. 
On each base is printed a brief story of 
the origin of the plant. 


Eight plates of outline designs and 
color plate showing all blossoms; in 


Order from your nearest distributor 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
Chicago: 811 So. Wabosh Ave. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


60c postpaid 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield 2, Mass. Edi- 
torial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 15th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1912 at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
under the Act of Congress March 
3, 1879. 
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All contributions must be mailed on the 
full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return is 
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Easter spirit and what it can 
mean to a classroom!! How we 
need more than ever this year to 
celebrate this ‘“‘so-special day’’ — 
this sacred indomitable day. How 
the fearfulness even of little chil- 
dren needs the build-up of hope 
and security. 

After what seems like endless 
winter, suddenly more than a 
touch of spring is in the air. The 
birds are beginning to come back. 
Crocuses and Snowdrops are get- 
ting ready to bloom. Even an 
occasional Daffodil or stray Hia- 
cinth appears. The weather is 
still a bit uncertain with a swish 
of rain now and again; but new 
life on all sides is beginning to stir. 
Each year, as individuals, we love 
Spring even more than ever, if 
possible. ‘Hope springs eternal.” 


Spring is coming, Spring is 
coming, 
All around is fair; 


Shimmer and quiver on the 
river, 
Joy is everywhere. 
—Country Rhyme 


A Composite Picture 


To a child, EASTER is a com- 
posite of organ music, lovely lights 
through stained glass windows, 
Easter liles and palms decorating 
altars, singing choirs in robes and 
of course, the greatly loved colored 
Easter eggs, and Easter Bunnies, 
and new Spring clothes in Easter 
parades. It is a veritable season 
of NEWNESS, new inspiration, 
new beginnings in individual lives, 
new clothes, new everything — a 
new desire to hold on “UNTIL 
VICTORY.” Easter makes 
another valuable tie-up with Sun- 
day School. And regular attend- 
ance of Sunday School, Supreme 
Court Justice, Lewis L. Fawcett, 
of Brooklyn, believes to be a 
wonderful habit. He has had 
more than 4000 boys of less than 
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Suddenly It’s Spring 


An Easter Activity 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Silhouette by Kay Orr Walker 


21 years of age arraigned before 
him, and of this large number, but 
3 were members of a Sunday 
School at the time of the commis- 
sion of their crimes. 


Easter Choral Reading 


Luke 24:1-6 furnishes an ex- 
quisite bit from the Bible for a 
beautiful class choral reading, with 
a very dramatic finale. ‘Now 
upon the first day of the week, 
very early in the morning, they 
came unto the Sepulchre, bringing 
the spices which they had pre- 
pared, and certain others with 
them. 


And they found the stone rolled 
away from the Sepulchre. 

And they entered in, and found 
not the body of the Lord Jesus. 


And it came to pass, as they were 
much perplexed there about, be- 
hold two men stood by them in 
shining garments: 

And as they were afraid — 
— they said unto them, — — 
is not here, but is risen.”’ 


He 


Open-Air Sunrise Services 


The magnificent Musical Pro- 
grams in Churches are very im- 
pressive to little children even 
though the children do not under- 
stand it all. Next to Christmas, 
Easter is the children’s big day. 
In almost all localities there will 
be Easter Sunrise Services. It will 
be worth a child’s getting up very 
early this one morning for him to 
experience the thrill of one of these 
services. The one on Mt. Forest 
Lawn in Glendale, California and 
the one in the Hollywood Bowl 
are, of course, two very outstand- 
ing ones with their big white 
crosses. Mt. Roubidoux, River- 
side, California, was the pioneer 
outdoor Sunrise Service. A mar- 
velous sight it is to see thousands 
of worshippers wending their way 
to the slopes of the Cemetery in 
Glendale. One of the most in- 
spiring portions of that program, 


following the fanfare of trumpets 
is the traditional ‘‘Flight of the 
Doves.”” The birds used are pure 
white pigeons, many of which are 
specially bred for this Easter 
service by *Mr. Wells L. Baker, of 
Los Angeles. The birds are hom- 
ing pigeons and immediately they 
are released, they return to their 
roost — a most impressive sight. 
Then the vast congregation joins 
in the singing 


All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name 


“All hail the pow’r of Jesus’ Name, 
Let Angels prostrate fall; 

Bring forth the royal diadem, 

And crown Him Lord of all; 

Bring forth the royal diadem, 

And crown Him Lord of all.” 


Hollywood Sunrise Service 


Just a very few minutes from the 
business center of Hollywood, the 
motion picture center of the world, 
is the picturesque Hollywood Bowl, 
seating 20,000 people and worth 
over $1,000,000 and owned by the 
people of Los Angeles County. 
Here too, the service opens with 
a fanfare of trumpets, followed by 
magnificent congregational sing- 
ing. One exquisite number is 
Christ the Lord is Risen Today, 
sung by 300 children. Then Holy, 
Holy, Holy, is a tremendous num- 
ber by the audience. 


A Schoolroom Choir Activity 


Carrying out the Easter song 
service idea makes an attractive 
schoolroom activity. Mothers are 
glad to make little choir robes of 
inexpensive material. One pat- 
tern is McCall 689. 


Get Victor Album P. 17 — called 
Easter Hymns. This includes 6 
hymns 


*Mr. Baker also breeds pigeons for the 
Armed forces for flying messages, where 
other communication is not possible. 
The white type is adapted to night 
flying. 
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Crown Him with Many Crowns 
Ye Sons and Daughters of the King 
All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name 
I Love to Tell the Story 
Christ the Lord is Risen Today 
The Day of Resurrection 

The little robed choir hums an 
accompaniment as the records are 
being played. Other records may 
be added if it is desired to make 


the program longer. 

Holy City — Vic. 7854 

I know that my Redeemer Liveth 
— Vic. 9104 

Hosanna — Vic. 17814 


A Miniature Paper Choir 

The little girls in the class may 
prefer this activity. First make a 
collection of girl and boy paper 
dolls from pattern sheets and 
books. Then from white paper, 
using the accompanying surplice 
pattern, cut choir robes and fasten 
one on each paper doll. Put 
standards on the back of the dolls. 
Set them up on a tiny platform 
back of a little chancel rail. A toy 
piano or organ might add a realistic 
touch. Decorate the wee plat- 
form with a few tiny imitation 
palms and lilies. Play Victrola 
records of Easter Music. 


Making Stained Glass Windows 
This is an Easter activity of 
progressive pleasure. Count on 


not less than a week of time. ‘“The 
how” is furnished in the article. 
“Stained Glass Windows’ — 
American Childhood — April 1942. 
An added bit of experience might 
be in inserting a half a dozen of the 
finished windows in a simple folded 
box church. 


Bibliography of Stained Glass 
Adventures in Light and Color 
— Chas. J. Connick 


How a Stained Glass Window is 
Made — A. G. B. Atkinson 
The Art and Craft of Stained Glass 
— E. W. Twining 
Stained Glass Work 
— C. W. Whall 
“A song of sunshine through the 
rain, 
Of spring across the snow; 
A balm to heal the hurts of pain, 
A peace surpassing woe. 
Lift up your heads, ye sorrowing 
ones, 
And be ye glad of heart, 
For Calvary and Easter Day 
Were just three days apart!” 
**Author Unknown 


Bibliography 
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Bruckner 
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Music — 


Bowed Head 


BERTHA G. RAMES 


While waiting for a street bus, I 
recognized the twenty-one year old 
in uniform as the little fellow, now 
grown, that I had in second grade 
years ago. 

I wonder, is it common to all 
retired teachers to want to know 
what has impressed the children 
who were once in their classes? 
I always want to know what has 
lasted through the years, what 
besides the time tables. 


So I spoke to Fred, making the 
usual inquiries about military serv- 
ice. Then we came around to 
memories of the second grade 
which was where I wanted to be. 
Fred was reluctant to talk, al- 
though it was plain that he had 
something to say. I recalled that 


he was slow, reticent, in school. 

It is difficult to tell just how 
honest or how conventionally 
courteous my grown up children 
are but I have had many responses 
that are warming to my aching 
heart. Not so with Fred’s re- 
sponse. He stammered — ‘Well 
whenever I see you or think about 
you, the first thing that comes to 
my mind is something you said 
about me. You said I was like a 
bump ona log. I have thought of 
it a great many times and it has 
always hurt me. You told my 
mother and she told me.” 

I stood with bowed head. Mother 
should not have repeated what 
was said in a private conference. 
Teacher should never have said it. 


FOR PEACE 
Vivian G. Gouled 


It’s only WAR STAMPS 
That I buy 
With money earned, 


And this is why: 
Each war stamp helps 
The war go past, 

And I would like 

Our Peace real fast! 


‘*‘Bump on a log,”” common, cheap 
phrase. Easily repeated — easily 
remembered. 

I could see that Fred was dis- 
appointed in me then and now as 
well. For thirteen years this un- 
fortunate appellation had been 
in his mind. 

I am no longer teaching, I tell 
this story to you who are teaching 
to show how a child can be hurt, 
permanently hurt, by a careless 
remark of a teacher. I hope you 
will never have to stand with 
bowed head. 
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Games for March 


ETHEL R. 


MARCH WIND 


One player is counted out to be 
the March Wind, and is blind- 
folded in the center of the room. 
The others form a circle with the 
March Wind in the middle. ‘‘Oo- 
00-00,” he calls whirling around. 
When he stops he points to a player 
in the circle who says, ‘‘Oo-00-00” 
imitating the wind. The March 
Wind tries to identify the voice. 
If he guesses wrong he whirls 
around and tries again. If he 
guesses correctly that player is 
blindfolded and becomes _ the 
March wind. 


DUTCH WINDMILL 

The children are divided into 
two concentric circles. Those 
forming the inside ring stand di- 
rectly in front of their partners 
of the outside ring. This is the 
Dutch Windmill. As the circles 
move around the boys and giris 
sing, “Round and round, The 
windmill turns, Round and round 
and round.” 

When it stops the Runner and 
Chaser who have been outside the 
circles start running. The runner 
darts in and out of the circles with 
the Chaser after him trying to 
catch him. At any instant the 
Runner may stop in front of a 
player in the inner circle, making 
the circles at that point three deep. 
At once the player in the outer 
circle just behind that place where 
the Runner has stopped becomes 
Runner and must leave the outer 
circle to escape. His place is 
taken by the one in the inner circle 
right in front of him, who in turn, 
gives his position to the original 
Runner. If a runner is tagged he 
becomes the Chaser and starts 
running after the one who had been 
chasing him. Only a runner may 
stop in front of a player of the 
inner circle. 

Every few minutes those who 
happen to be the Runner and 
Chaser at the time have an oppor- 
tunity to rest while the Windmill 
turns and the players sing, 

“Round and round 

The windmill turns 

Round and round and round.” 
HANS AND GRETCHEN 

For this game the boys and girls 


TAYLOR 


play that they are Dutch chil- 
dren wearing wooden shoes. After 
a boy has been counted out as 
Hans and a girl as Gretchen the 
other players form a circle holding 
hands. Gretchen starts around 
the circle with Hans after her. 
She dodges in and out of the circle, 
and the players raise their clasped 
hands to let her through, but lower 
them to prevent Hans from follow- 
ing. When Gretchen is finally 
caught she chooses a girl to be the 
next Gretchen while Hans chooses 
a boy to take his place. 


SHAMROCK 


One player is counted out to be 
the leader. He has a tiny green 
shamrock. The other players sit 
in a circle, each with his hands held 
cupped together. The leader pre- 
tends to put the shamrock in each 
pair of hands as he passes around 
the circle. No one except the 
one who gets it knows in which 
pair of hands he has put it. 
Finally, when he has gone all the 
way around, he asks, ‘““Who has 
the shamrock?” player 
must guess when it comes his turn. 
The one who guesses correctly be- 
comes the new leader, and starts 
around again with the shamrock. 


IRISH SMILES 


A circle is formed and a chosen 
person in it smiles broadly and 
looks directly at some one else. 
He must not return the smile until 
he has said in Irish brogue, ‘Faith, 
an’ your smile is like the blessed 
sunshine, me dear.” Quite an 
effort is necessa1y to keep sober 
faces in this game, and gales of 
merriment usually result. 


BLARNEY 


The girls stand behind a circle 
of chairs in which the boys are 
seated. One girl alone stands be- 
hind an empty chair called the 
Blarney Stone. She winks sud- 
denly at some boy, who tries to get 
to her chair before being tagged 
by the girl behind him. If he 
fails, the girl at the Blarney Stone 
winks at another boy. If he suc- 
ceeds in getting away the girl who 
has lost him must be the Blarney 
— do the winking. 


THE TOP O’ THE MARNIN’ 
TO YE! 

One player is counted out to be 
IT. He is given two hats. He 
puts on one of these and hands the 
other to any other player. Then 
he tips his hat to this child and 
says, ‘““The top O’ the marnin’ to 
ye!” Thereafter that player must 
do the opposite of whatever IT 
does. If IT takes his hat off the 
other must put his on. If IT 
raises his hands above his head 
the other must lower his to his feet. 
If IT sits down the other must 
stand up. As soon as he makes a 
mistake and mimics IT, he be- 
bomes IT and hands the other hat 
to a third player saying, ‘““The top 
o’ the marnin’ to ye!”’ 


OOO-CO-0 — THE WIND BLOWS 
AND BLOWS 

The children sit in a circle. The 
leader gets in the middle and starts 
the game off. She walks up to 
some person unexpectedly, points 
to him, then turns around saying 
very rapidly, ‘“‘Ooo-00-o —, the 
wind blows and blows.” 

The player pointed to must 
count to ten before she finishes. 
If he fails to, he takes her place 
in the center of the circle, she 
takes his place, and the game con- 
tinues. 


SHAMROCK CATCH 

One player is counted out to be 
IT. IT stands in the center of the 
circle with a large shamrock which 
has been cut out of green cloth. 
He throws it in the air and calls 
the name of a player in the circle. 
If the player fails to catch it before 
it falls to the floor, he becomes IT. 

This may also be played by 
giving each player a* number. 
When IT throws the shamrock and 
calls a number, that one must try 
to catch it. 

Boys and girls enjoy story plays 
as much as other games. They 
have a strong appeal because the 
activities are spontaneous, natural, 
and related to everyday experi- 
ences or favorite stories. They 
are suggested sometimes by the 
teacher and sometimes by the 
children. The movements are 
large and free bringing the entire 
body into action as much as possi- 
ble. Story plays supply well- 
balanced activity and help in 
developing dramatic ability. 
Some worked out for March are: 
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DUTCH CHILDREN FOR A 
DAY 


2. 


ooo 


11. 


12. 
13. 


Skipping into the kitchen for 
breakfast 

Eating breakfast of hard- 
boiled eggs, cheese and bread; 
and drinking tea. 


. Running out of doors, taking 


mops and scrubbing the house 
walls as high as they can reach. 


. Rub! Rub! Rub! Helping 
clean the wooden shoes (klom- 
pen) of the family 


. Hanging the shoes to dry on 


little bushes that grow beside 
the front door 


. Clickety, clickety, click! 


Knit! Knit! Knit! 
Sitting on the porch knitting 
woolen stockings 


. Play! Play! Play! 


Rolling big wooden hoops 


. Jumping rope 
. Playing marbles 
. Ride! Ride! Ride! 


Glide! Glide! Glide! 

Riding bicycles along the canal 
road 

Home again. Doing the eve- 
ning chores. 

Feeding the chickens and geese 
Milking the cows 

Eating supper of bread and 
cheese and mush and milk 
Getting ready for bed 

Climbing into beds which are 
little shelves built into the 
walls 

Good night! Sleep tight! 


A MARCH DAY IN THE 
COUNTRY 


Run to the car (run in place) 
Climb into it. 


IN WHAT DO THEY LIVE? 


Farms are confusing, 
As you’ll plainly see, 


For the home of each live thing 


Is named differently. 

The farmers have houses; 
Their - - - - - are for cows; 

Their horses have ------- 
Right near the hay-mows. 

The dog has a 
The pigs have a --- ; 

The pigeons leave - - - - - - - - - 
Each morning to fly. 

The - - --- are for chickens; 
The bees have a ---- ; 

In bad winter weather 
The sheep in - - - - thrive. 


10. 


. Go after the cows. 


. Ride along the country road 
. At the farm get out of the car 


and run into the house. 


. Change clothes. Pull on a 


play suit or overalls. 


. Hurry out to see the farm ani- 


mals. Feed the _ chickens. 
Pour milk into a trough for the 
pigs. Go back for milk for the 
little calf. Feed it from a 
bucket. 


. Fly a kite. 
. Play ball with the dog. 


Get him to jump through a 
hoop. 


. Run to the barn to gather the 


eggs, 
eggs. 


run around looking for 


Climb 
over fences. Drive the cows 
home. 

Tired — Climb into the car 


to go home. Sit down to rest. 


IN THE WOODS IN MARCH 


) 


bo 


Walk along a muddy road. 
Get stuck in the mud. Shoe 
comes off. 


. Clean shoe and put it back on. 
. In the woods where the ground 


is wet and soft, but easy to 
walk on, run around among the 
trees. 


. Play hide and seek. 
. Go across the creek on stepping 


stones. 


. Find a place in the creek where 


the water is deep. Throw 
stones in. 


. Look for a place where the 


water is very shallow. es 
across. 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


12. 
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. Build a little dam in the shal- 


low water. 


. Go about looking for early 


spring birds. Spy a bluebird. 


. Look to see if any flowers are 


peeping through the brown 
grass. Find acrocus. 


. Play ‘Pussy in the Corner’’ 


using trees instead of corners. 
Notice that the sun is going 
down. Start back home. 


PLAYING INDIAN 


1. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


. See a deer. 


Play that you are an Indian 
Chief. Put feather headband 
on your head. 


. Take a bow and arrow and 


start hunting. 

Hide behind a 
tree. Shoot the bow and ar- 
row. 


. Now play that you are an In- 


dian squad. Fasten your pa- 
poose on your back. 


. Go out to pick berries. Run 


all around looking for the berry 
bushes. 


. Find some bushes full of ber- 


ries. Pickthem. Then hurry 
back to camp. 


. Hang the papoose in a tree. 
. Get sticks and build a camp 
fire 


. Put some meat and water in a 


big kettle. 
over the fire. 
While supper is cooking set up 
your tepee. 

Call the Indian men and chil- 
dren. All get around the big 
kettle and eat from it. - 


After supper sit around the 
camp fire and rest. 


Hang the kettle 


* In each blank space the number of dashes repre- 
sents the number of letters in the omitted word. 


ANSWERS 
cows — barns 
horses — stables 
dog — kennel 
pigs sty 


pigeons — dovecotes 


chickens — coops 
bees — hive 
sheep — pens 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Little Sunshine 


Adapted from a Russian Folk Tale 
for Choral Speaking 


MARGUERITE GODE 


All: 
Near a deep, dark wood 
Far, far away 
A dear little child 
Was born one day 
A dear little child 
So full of smiles 
She spread good cheer 
For miles and miles. 


Medium: 
*‘We’ll name her Sunshine’”’ 
Her parents said 
‘**We’ll teach her to spin 
‘*‘And bake good bread 
‘**For children must be 
‘**Industrious too 
*‘When folks are old 
‘‘And there’s work to do.”’ 


Heavy: 
So little Sunshine 
Worked and smiled 
And never was seen 
A happier child 
And people came 
From neighboring lands 
To do her tasks 
And touch her hands. 


Light: 
One day her mother 
Said, ‘‘“My Dear 
“You'll be a lazy child 
“I fear 
‘“*Take the snarl of flax 
‘From the closet shelf 
“And spin it quickly 
“By yourself.”’ 


Went the spinning wheel 
Up in the attic room 
While little Sunshine 
Worked and laughed 
Scattering clouds of gloom. 
Light: 
“‘Squeak-squeak-squeak’”’ 
Went a little mouse 
Watching the flax uncoil 
““Squeak-squeak-squeak 
‘“‘Won’t you give me food 
“‘When you are done with toil?” 


Medium: 
Sunshine gave him a scrap of fat 
Laughingly unaware 
Danger was lurking near until 
In bounced a Big Brown Bear. 


Heavy: 
“Play blind man’s buff with me’”’ 
he cried 
Sunshine was filled with dread 
““Hide in a corner, deep and dark”’ 
Little mouse softly said. 


Light: 
Little mouse wearing a string of 
bells 
Danced about here and there 
Each time escaping the reaching 


paws 

Of blind folded Big Brown Bear. 
Heavy: 

Day turned to night 

And still they played 

Gamely at Blind Man’s Buff 

Till in exhaustion 

Big Bear fell 

Crying aloud, ‘‘Enough”’ 

are the winner 

“Sunshine dear 

*“You can plan better than I 

*‘Pull me out of this skin, my child 

““‘Don’t shake your head, please 
try.” 
Medium: 

Out of the brown skin a prince 
emerged 

Handsome and young was he 

“As Princess Sunshine, come my 
dear 

“Live in my castle with me!”’ 


All: 
Through the deep forest 
They journeyed away 
Scattering sorrow with laughter 
And in a castle of sunshine they 
dwelt 
Happily forever after. 


March is full of endless tricks 
When it comes to weather 


Rain and snow 
And sleet and sun 


Scattered in together 


Now it’s thawing 


TRICKSTER MARCH 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Now it’s cold 
And warm 


Now it’s freezing 


What a month for welcome sun- 


shine! 


What a month for storm! 
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MARCH, 1945 


The Land of Song 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Act I 

Characters: 
Ruler of Song Land Cat 
Servant Dog 


Birds (Robin, Bob White, Crow) Wind 
Scene: In THE LAND OF SONG. 
(As the scene opens, the SERVA NT enters alone and 
puts up a sign which reads :) 
*“No one allowed who cannot sing! 
For this is the Land of Beautiful Spring.” 
Ruler enters: 
(He reads the sign and nods his head in agreement.) 
Robin: (Enters singing and chanting.) 
Chee-ree- chee-ree, chee-ree! 
That sign means nothing to me. 
I cannot read but I can sing, 
And I am happy ’cause ’tis Spring! 
Ruler: 
I am glad to welcome you once more, 
For your sweet songs are never a bore! 
(The Robin flies off repeating.) 
Chee-ree-chee-ree I sing, 
I’m glad again ’tis coming Spring! 
Bob White: (enters) 
Bob-White, Bob-White, Bob-White, 
I sing and whistle day and night! 
(He whistles his own call several times. This is well 
known to all.) 
May I stay here? 
I’ll bring you cheer. 
Bob-White, Bob-White, Bob-White! 
I sing and whistle day and night. 
Ruler: 
You too, can stay I am glad to say 
We welcome you this first Spring Day. 
Crow: (enters) 
Caw Caw Caw 
Haw, Haw, Haw! 
I’ve come along, 
For I’ve a song 
It’s Caw, Caw, Caw! 
Ruler: 
Be on your way, 
You cannot stay. 
You cannot sing, 
You horrid thing! 
(Crow exits saying angrily in a hoarse tone :) 
I’ll get you yet, 
Don’t forget. 
Caw is a song, 
So you are wrong! 
Cat: (purring as she enters) 
Purr- Purr- Purr, 
My voice is soft as fur, 
So quiet I’ll keep, 
I'll put you to sleep. 
Ruler: 
Your purring sound, I’ve often heard, 
It differs from the crow — that bird! 
Stay right here, kitty, my dear, 


_ You’re very welcome, never fear. 
(Cat curls up in a corner and goes to sleep.) 
Wind: (enters singing Oo-00-00.!) 
I’m a nice little breeze; 
I sing through the trees. 
I whistle through wires too. 
Oh, tell me — oh, please won’t I do? 
For I welcome Spring — 00-00-00-00! 
Ruler: 
To be sure to be sure, 
You have great allure. 
You’re welcome here, 
Throughout the year. 
Keep on singing — 00-00-00-00! 
And we'll all be glad to welcome you! 
Dog: (enters) 
Bow, wow, Bow, wow! 
I sing in the bass 
Can I come in now, 
Or turn about face? 
Ruler: 
You cannot sing so just get out. 
Go right away ’fore I have to shout 
(Dog exits and Ruler concludes :) 
Now I’m tired, I’ll have to rest — 
But, I’m glad I’ve chosen only the best 
To live in the land of song this Spring — 
For happy times they all should bring!! 


Act II 
Characters: 
Ruler George 
Servant Helen 
Paul Johnny 
Marjorie Florence 
Scene: The same 
Ruler: 
It seems most strange to me, 
No happy children do we see. 


We often hear them sing and sing 
They should be here, for it is ’(tis) Spring! 
Servant: 

I’ll go outside 

In the spaces wide, 

And look for them dear Sir; 

But, I must confide, 

I’d rather hide, 

For I prefer the cat’s Purr, Purr! 

Ruler: 

Tut-tut-my friend, the children dear 

Are needed here, right here, right here. 

I love their voices, soft and sweet. 

Go out and see whom you shall meet. 
(Servant goes out rather sulkily. Soon there is heard a 
noise outside and sweet singing of children’s voices. 
They are singing to the tune of ‘Lightly Row.’’) 

Spring is here, Spring is here! 

We are glad that Spring is‘here. 

For we sing, for we sing, 
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Every day we sing. When we sing about them buying a bond. 


We are sure a merry band 

We have come to this Song Land. 
Spring is here, Spring is here, 

It has come this year! 


Ruler: 


How are your voices, children dear? 
They seem to be better every year. 


Paul: 


We practiced a lot for a very long while, 

For during the war we should make people 
smile. 

So we keep on singing along, and along. 


Come on, everybody let’s give a sample; 
Listen now, here’s an example: 


(To the Tune of ““Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.’’) 


In the Springtime every day. 

We are thinking of a way, 

That we can sell our Bonds and Stamps to 
you and you. 

You must save your money now. 

We are here to tell you how. 

We have bought and hope that you will buy 
some too. 

STAMPS STAMPS STAMPS, oh buy to- 


Choosing so carefully the right type of song. 


Marjorie: 


For example the one we sang about Spring; 
It seems to us the very thing, 

To make people forget that war’s around, 
And think of the growing things down in the 


ground. 


(They all sing an appropriate song for Spring, which 
is found in any music book used in the schools.) 


George: 


We’ve been trying to sell Bonds and Stamps, 
Going house to house making long tramps, 
But the times that we have done really well, 
Is when we sing we try to sell. 

They’1l listen well and listen long, 


day, 


They will help to win the war 


The End. 


You must save your money now; 

We are here to tell you how. 

We have bought and hope that you will buy 

some too. 
Helen, Florence, Johnny: 

And, now before we go, 

We want you all to know, 

That we can sing some war songs too! 

Just listen now and we’ll sing a few. 
(The group then gathers together and sing songs like 
“Anchors Aweigh,” ‘‘The Caissons go Rolling Along, 
and the ‘““Marine Hymn.” etc.) 


The Birthday Fairy 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Scene: Tommy’s bedroom 
Characters: 
Tommy, Mother, the Birthday 
Fairy 
DIALOGUE 

Tommy: 
Mother, Mother! Do you know 
why Andrew Jackson was called, 
“Old Hickory?” See here right 
here in this book, it tells us. 
You see on one of the Icng marches, 
during the War of 1812, the men 
noticed Jackson’s wonderful ability 
to walk long distances without be- 
coming tired. So one of the men 
started calling him Hickory” 
because they believed him as 
tough as a hickory stick. Look, 
mother, here is a picture of “Old 
Hickory.” 

Mother: 
Yes, Tommy, Andrew Jackson was 
a most interesting man, indeed. 
But it’s time now to pull up the 
covers for it is getting late. Have 
a good, long sleep, Tommy. 

Tommy: 


Yes,mother. Goodnight. 


The Birthday Fairy: (appearing 
from behind Tommy’s knees) 
My, my! This old hill seems 
steeper than ever. I have so 
much, so very much to show you 
tonight, Tommy. 
Tommy: 
You look tired, your birthday map 
must be heavy with the names of 
all kinds of people who were born 
in March. 
Fairy: 
Well, I see that you have been 
reading already about one noted 
man. Andrew Jackson who was 
born on March 15, 1767. He 
certainly proved that he was able 
to keep the Indians on the run. 
Tommy: 
And he was the first president of 
the United States ever to be elected 
by the common people. 
Fairy: (Unrolling the birthday 
map) 
Suppose you close your eyes, 
Tommy, until I get the March 
birthday map all unrolled. 
Tommy: (closing his eyes tight) 


I already know one noted day in 
March and that is St. Patrick’s 
Day. 

Fairy: 
Yes, and here it is — the seven- 
teenth of March. Now, you may 
open your eyes. 

Tommy: 
It was St. Patrick, wasn’t it, who 
was supposed to drive all the 
snakes out of Ireland. But what 
is this green flower that nearly 
covers his birthday square? 

Fairy: 
Why, that is the lovely shamrock 
that grows so plentifully in Ire- 
land —- Good old St. Patrick used 
the shamrock so much in trying to 
explain his teachings to the people. 
So ever since the death of Patrick, 
the shamrock has been the na- 
tional emblem of Ireland. 

Tommy: 
But whose birthday square is num- 
bered ‘3?’ It must be that of 
some very famous inventor. 

Fairy: 
Right you are, Tommy. If it 
hadn’t been for this man who was 
born on March 3, 1847, we might 
never have known one of our most 
common means of communica- 
tion. 
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MARCH, 1945 
Tommy: (clapping his hands) 

I know! I know! It’s the telephone 
invented by Alexander Graham 
Bell. I know the year when it was 
really invented. It was in 1876. 
But do we have any more presi- 
dents born in the month of March? 


Fairy: (chuckling) 
Well, I should say we do. Three 
more of them and two were really 
noted presidents. Look here on 
the birthday map. On March 16, 
1751 James Madison was born. 
March 18, 1837 marks the birth of 
Grover Cleveland. And over here 
where you see this ‘19,”’ we find 
the birthday date of William Jen- 
nings Bryan, the “Great Com- 
moner,”’ who was known through- 
out the world for his fiery speeches. 


Tommy: 


Were there any great explorers 
born in March? 


Fairy: 
One of the greatest, born on 
March 9, 1451. It was for him 
that America was named. 
Tommy: 


I know. It was the Italian ex- 
plorer, Americus Vespucius. 


Fairy: That is right, you are a 
smart boy. You must study well 
in school. 

Tommy: 

Why is this square, numbered 7, 
all covered with fruits and flowers? 
It is really very pretty. 

Fairy: 

Well, March 7, 1849 marks the 
birthday of another great explorer, 
only instead of finding new coun- 
tries, he found all kinds of new 
fruits, and flowers. He became 
nationally very well known. 


Tommy: 
Could that person be Luther Bur- 
bank? 
Fairy: 
I see that you know your geogra- 
phy as well as your history. 
Tommy: 
I presume there are some noted 
poets, painters and musicians 
whose birthdays come in the month 
of March. 
Fairy: 
Yes, here is the first one. She was 
one of America’s greatest women 
poets, born way back in the year 
1806, on March 6 to be exact. 
I am going to quote from one of her 
loveliest poems. It is called “A 
Child’s Thought of God.” 
**But still I feel that His embrace 
Slides down by thrills, through all 
things made, 
Through sight and sound of every 
place, 
As if my tender mother laid, 
On my shut lids her kisses’ pres- 
sure, 
Half-waking me at night; and 
said, 
**Who kissed you through the dark, 
dear guesser? 
Tommy: 
That is lovely, who wrote it? 
Fairy: 
That was written by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, an English poet. 
But here is another interesting 
birthday pattern, marked March 
6, 1475, think of that! He was one 
of the world’s most famous Italian 
painters and sculptors and his 
name was Buonarrdi Michelangelo. 


Tommy: 
What a long name he had! I think 
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I’ve seen some of his religious 
paintings. 

Fairy: 
And do you know a very famous 
woman artist, perhaps the greatest 
in the world, who did such beauti- 
ful pictures of animals. 

Tommy: 
We’ve had her pictures at school. 
I think you mean Rosa Bonheur, 
who painted Horse Fair’ 
which Cornelius Vanderbilt bought 
for $50,000. That picture now 
hangs in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City where 
every one may see it. 

Fairy: 
Yes, indeed. She was born on 
March 22, 1822. When a tiny 
little girl she was able to amuse 
herself for hours at a time with her 
paper and crayons. When she be- 
came a little older, she would 
spend days walking in search of 
farms that she might paint the 
various animals. 

Tommy: 
She must have loved all the ani- 
mals herself. 

Fairy: 
Yes, she did, and what a wonderful 
thing for her to leave all the ani- 
mals in pictures that the whole 
world might enjoy them, too. My! 
My! (folding up the map) but it is 
getting late and I must be going. 
Your mother will soon be coming to 
tuck you in and I want you to be 
sound asleep. 

Tommy: 

But you’ll come again some day. 

Fairy: 
Yes. I'll be coming again next 
month with a brand new lot of 
birthdays. 


The Victory Garden 


Scene — A vegetable garden. There isafence across Boys 
the front of the stage, back of which are hidden chil- 


dren to represent vegetables. 


Four Girls wearing sunbonnets and pinafores are 
Four Boys dressed in overalls Boys 
and straw hats enter Left, in front of fence. 


hoeing in the garden. 


(For Choral Speaking) 
LETA PARKS 


‘Please, tell us, pretty lassies, 
How does your garden grow?” 


Girls *“With carrots, peas and onions, too 


And beets, all growing in a row.” 
‘Why do you have a garden 
To dig and spade and hoe?” 


Boys Girls “This is a victory garden 
“Good morning, pretty lassies. Why so " busy this To help defeat the foe.” 
morn?” Boys 
Boys “Good morning, prett-; lassies. (enter garden and pick up hoes) 

Why so busy this morn?” “We'll help you in your garden 
Girls *‘We’re working in our garden. To dig and spade and hoe. 


This work you should not scorn.” 


We'll work for victory 
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1st and 3rd But I just hezd today 
Girls That buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz. 
That’s just what they say.” 
3rd Girl repeats above verse to 4th girl, 1st and 2nd boy. 
Then 2nd boy repeats to 3rd and 4th boy. 
Vegetables 
(slowly stand up) 
“It’s buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz. 
Oh, did you hear. 
Buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz. 
Lend me your ear. 
**Now let us tell you something. 
Hush, hush. Keep mum. 
Enemies might be listening. 
Don’t talk. Keep mum.” 


And help defeat the foe.”’ 

“With a dig, dig, dig, dig 

And a chop, chop, chop 

We'll plant and hoe and dig 

To raise a victory crop.” 

‘*‘Have you bought your stamps today? 
Your War Saving Stamps.” 

‘Yes, I bought some stamps today, 
Some War Saving Stamps.” 

‘*“We’ll keep buying ’em 

They’ll keep flying ’em.”’ 

‘I’m saving to buy a bond.” 

“T think I’ll save to buy a bond.” 
“Save, to save America.”’ 

“With a dig, dig, dig, dig 

And a chop, chop, chop. 


All 
( Hoeing) 


1st Girl 
1st Boy 
2nd Boy 
4th Girl 
3rd Boy 


4th Boy 
All 


Vegetables 


We'll plant and hoe and dig 
To raise a victory crop.” 
2ndGirlto ‘I don’t know how true it is, 


All 


Making Slides 


HELEN C. LARGE 


Making slides is one method of 
visual education that is fast becom- 
ing popular. It is very easy to 
make slides. The children in the 
fourth grade had a health project 
and make health pictures on the 
slides. These were colored and 
when thrown on the screen were 
very lovely, the children getting 
quite a thrill to see their particular 
picture thrown on the screen with 
the lantern. 

It is possible to purchase glass 
that is already ground. You buy 
ground glass size 4” by 314” as 
many as you wish to do then use a 
number two pencil, draw the pic- 
ture by making clear heavy strokes 
on the opaque side of the glass. 
You color the pictures with colored 
lantern crayons. Regular crayons 
will not work on the glass. 

The first that the children did 
in our school were made on glass 
that they ground. Grinding is 
easy and the children in the third 
grade do it. You first purchase a 
little carborundum powder then 
place two glasses together with 
plenty of water and a little of the 
carborandum between the glasses 
you work back and forth and 
around and around until it is 
entirely opaque. You hold the 
glasses up o the light or to the win- 
dow and in that way you can see 
if you have ground every bit of it. 


Projects of Indians, Eskimos or 
any study can be done on these 
glass slides. The children learn a 
great deal while doing this. Of 
course your school must have a 
lantern to show these. As these 
slides were thrown on the screen 
pupils spoke a little verse with 
each slide. 


Verses to go with slides 
1. 
I’m as happy as can be 
For my friends I have a tooth 
brush 
And a tube of paste smiles at me 
To clean my teeth, they help each 
day 
In the long run, they really pay. 
2 


Tomatoes, King of them all 

Contain Vitamin C and are good 
for us all 

They can be cooked or eaten raw 

They’ll build the best teeth you 
ever saw. 


3. 
I brush my teeth every day 
It’s fun to do it that way 
My teeth stay clean and so bright 
Like stars shining in the night. 
4, . 
Apples for lunch are just the thing 
Rose-color to your cheeks they 
bring. 
Carrots help your eyes and teeth 
Milk also helps to build strong 
teeth. 


“Just plant and doe and dig 
To raise a victory crop. 
“With a dig, dig, dig, dig 
And a chop, chop, chop.” 


The Mad March Wind 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


Rattling all the windows, 

And banging cellar doors, 
Making sounds just like the zoo 
When Mister Lion roars — 


Shrieking, moaning, sighing, 
Making groans and whines, 
Slap-slap-slapping all the clothes 
Hanging on the lines — 


Making people hurry, 

And scurry everywhere, 

Blowing hats right off their 
heads, 

And mussing up their hair — 


Whistling ’round the corners, 

And howling at the door — 

It’s just that same old teasing, 
laughing, 

Mad March wind once more. 


We are going with the soldiers 
To fight for victory, 
The color bearer leads the way, 
We have a gun you see. . 
6. 
On to war, on to war 
Soldiers are we 
Fruits like us 
Sail far over seas. 
After all of the slides have been 


shown: 


We hope you liked our show 

We made them just for you, 
Some time we’ll make some more, 
Good bye and good luck to you. 


ra 
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Good Breakfasts for Little People 


HELEN C. LARGE 


Characters : 

Doris Jack Alice Mother 

Rita Fred 

Joan Bill 

Costumes: For the children, regu- 
lar school clothes. 

Mother: Long dress with apron. 


Scene I 


(Dining room. Have the break- 
fast table set with white table 
cloth, bouquet of flowers, candles 
and silverware) 
(As the curtain rises, children are 
standing in a row on the stage) 
(With Mother standing at one 
side) 
Jack: 
For breakfast, I like toast with 
butter, 
It gives me pep, I discovered. 
Rita 


Stewed prunes or apricots are fine, 
For breakfast, I choose them every 


time. 
Joan: 
Whole wheat cereal is right for me, 
I like milk, I never take tea. 
Fred: 
I like a big brown egg every day, 
May I have one without delay? 
Doris: 
A grapefruit or orange is what I 
like, 
It starts my breakfast exactly 
right. 
Bill: 
I like milk, I don’t care who knows 
it, 
It’s a perfect food, every one knows 
it. 
Alice: 
Let’s sit down, I’m getting hungry, 
School starts soon, we must be off 
in a jiffy. 
(Children then take their places 
at the table and mother brings in 
their breakfasts on their plates) 


(Children sit and eat awhile) 
Children stand up and in chorus: 
Thank you mother for such a fine 
breakfast. We feel like working 
very hard because this good break- 
fast has given us vitamins that put 
pep and energy into us. Vitamin 
A, Vitamin B, Vitamin C and 
Vitamin D are very good friends 
of ours. They build strong teeth 
and bodies besides helping us get 
good marks. 

(Each child kisses mother good- 
bye and exits) 

Mother: 

Bless their dear hearts, they are 
good children, 
They eat their breakfast, just what 

I give them, 

Fine marks, their report cards al- 
ways show, 

Good breakfasts have helped them, 
that I know. 


Plane Adventure 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Swifter than horses Leaping the mountains 
Faster than train Snow crusted tops 

Up thru the air Plummeting downward 
In a big transport plane. Making no stops 
Higher than houses Jumping a town 
Higher than steeples That slips silently by 
Over a world Losing ourselves 

Full of miniature peoples. In the cloud dotted sky 
Skirting a river Gathering rainbows 
Wound like a thread Reaching for stars 
Skimming a lake What an adventure! 

In its green forest bed Headed for Mars! 
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Classroom Stunts for March 


MARGARETTA HARMON 


Let’s Test Our After-Images 

Lay a sheet of white paper on 
your desk. In the center of it, 
lay a piece of bright red paper, 
2 inches square. Now, while your 
teacher times you, stare at the red 
square steadily for 30 seconds. 
When your teacher calls ‘“Time!”’ 
quickly take away the red square 
but continue to look at the spot 
on the white paper where it was. 
Do you see a green square? 

Rest your eyes by looking up 
for a moment or two. Then lay a 
green paper, 2 inches square, on the 
white sheet of paper. Repeat the 
experiment as before. Now do 
you see a red square? 

The color you see after you re- 
move the square of paper is called 
an after-image. Red always 
leaves an after-image of green; 
green always leaves red. Red and 
green are therefore called com- 
plimentary colors. Whenever the 
eye sees red, the eye also seems to 
add some of the opposite or com- 
plimentary color green. It is still 
adding the geeen color when you 
take away the red paper. Simi- 
larly, it is adding red, after we 
stare at green. 

Try the same experiment with 
blue, yellow, orange, purple, black 
and white squares, if you like. In 
each case, the after-image will be 
the complimentary color. 

A Paper Drinking Cup 

This paper drinking cup is handy 
to carry in your pocket. Or you 


can make one in a jiffy whenever 
you need it. 


Fold 8-nch 
Square 


Paste 
Flap Down 


First fold a piece of paper 8 
inches square diagonally as in 
Figure 1. Now fold the lower 
right-hand corner over toward the 
left so its point just touches the 
opposite side at A in Figure 2. 
Be sure the edge of the paper be- 
tween A and B is parallel with the 
bottom as illustrated. Next fold 
the lower left-hand corner over 
in the same way. (Figure 3). 
Finally fold one of the little tri- 
angles down over these folded 
corners in front as in Figure 4. 
Fold the other triangle down on 
the opposite side of the cup. Put 
a dab of paste under each triangu- 
lar flap to hold them in place. 


Pussies on the Fence 


Can you get some fat pussy- 
willow buds in the woods or at the 
florist’s shop? If you can, use a 
few of them to make a pretty 
springtime card for a shut-in friend 
or for Mother. 

Draw a crooked rail-fence on a 
small piece of kindergarten paper. 
Or, better still, cut fence-posts and 
rails from brown paper and paste 
them on a light-green or yellow 
background to form a fence. Put 
a dab of paste on one side of several 
wooly pussy-willow buds. Stick 
the buds in a row along the top 
rail of the fence so they stand ver- 
tically, not horizontally. 

Below each bud, draw a curly 
kitten’s tail hanging down. Above 
each bud, draw two pointed ears. 
— the picture write this little 


Who will sing a song of spring? 
Pussy Will-ow! 


Quiz for Bookworms 
What book always goes into a 
pocket? (A pocket-book) 
What book has a lemon pie in 
it? (A cook-book) 

What book contains notes but 

no music? (A note-book) 

. What book is the butcher’s 
favorite? (A ration-book) 

. What book is full of numbers 

but no problems? (A tele- 

phone-book) 

What book pays all the bills? 

(A check-book) 
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Paper Strip 
Adheswe Tape 


er Color . 


Let’s Make Eggshell Baskets 


Eggshell baskets make the dain- 
tiest May baskets! They’re nice 
for Easter too, filled with a cottony 
baby chick or some tiny jelly eggs. 
Ask Mother to save her eggshells 
for you. ‘Those broken in half 
evenly near the middle are best. 
Wash each one in cold water and 
turn it upside-down to drain dry. 

You may paste on the handles, 
but ordinary paste does not stick 
to eggshells very well. Trans- 
parent mending tissue does. So 
does the kind of adhesive tape you 
use in applying bandages. Cut a 
narrow strip of pretty paper about 
3 inches long for each handle. Or 
use a piece of ribbon. Attach 
the ends to opposite sides of the 
shell with a half-inch square of 
adhesive tape, as shown in the 
first picture. Paste a paper star 
or other decoration over the tape 
if you like. Or trim the shell’s 
uneven edges carefully with scis- 
sors and paste a strip of mending 
tape neatly around the top to hold 
the handle in place. (See second 
picture.) 

With care, you can punch a hole 
in each side of the shell and run a 
bit of colored yarn or ribbon 
through the holes as in the third 
picture. Lay the shell on its side 
on a newspaper, and punch the 
hole from the inside out. Use a 
compass-point or some other sharp 
instrument. Punch the hole at 
least 144 inch down from the edge 
or the shell will break. 

Decorate your baskets with wax 
crayon. If you use water color 
instead, first wash the shells with 
soap. This will remove the oil 
from the shell. 
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EASTER EGGS 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


EASTER EGGS 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs 
and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety of 
answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discussions 
among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the meaning 
and speaking vocabularies of each child. 


What do you think the children in the picture are doing? 
How many eggs do you see? 


How many eggs do you think they have already colored? 


Why do you think so? 


What do you think they will do with the eggs when they are colored? 
How should the eggs be cooked before coloring? 


Do you color eggs at Easter time? 


What do you do with the eggs you color? 


What do you use to color Easter eggs? 


Origin of Easter Eggs 


ETHEL E. HICKOK 


Do you know why we have gaily 
colored eggs at Easter time? Here 
is a story that is supposed to tell 
the real origin of the custom of 
exchanging colored eggs on Easter 
Sunday. 

A long, long time ago a terrible 
Wal was raging in a country far 
away across the sea. Because of 
this war a beautiful lady and her 
two small children had to leave 
their home and seek safety in the 
mountains of that country. Only 
one servant, an old man, went 
with them. 

The people of the mountains 
took them in and tried to make 
them comfortable in every way. 
But it was very hard to get good 
food in the mountain village as 
there was no meat at all, only very 
rarely were they able to catch fish, 
and because they had no fowls 
there were noeggs. The mountain 
people had never tasted an egg 


nor had they ever seen a hen, a 
duck or a goose. The lady, how- 
ever, knew about the food value 
of eggs and so, when she sent her 
man-servant forth to gather news 
of his master and the progress 
of the war, she asked him to bring 
back many hens. 

The mountain people were much 
surprised when they saw the hens 
and were delighted with the broods 
of young chicks that appeared a 
few weeks later. How the fluffy 
little chicks ran around their moth- 
ers and scratched for food. 

But the good lady did not stop 
there. She saved up eggs for 
some time and then invited all the 
housewives to a feast composed of 
eggs cooked in various ways. 
She taught the women how to use 
the eggs in cooking and then gave 
each woman several chickens to 
take home with her. 

When Easter came, this good 


lady wanted to give the little chil- 
dren some pretty gifts but she had 
nothing to give them, nothing but 
eggs. ‘Then it occurred to her that 
colored eggs would make lovely 
gifts. She gathered roots and 
mosses and by boiling the eggs with 
different roots and mosses, she 
was able to color the eggs beauti- 
fully. She showed the children 
how to make nests in the nearby 
woods, and after the Easter feast 
which followed the church serv- 
ices, the children found the 
wonderful eggs in the nests. 

When the war was over and the 
lady was about to return with her 
two children to her home, she set 
aside a sum of money to be spent 
in giving the mountain children a 
feast of eggs each Easter. The 
custom spread and spread from 
one country to another and also 
found its way over to America. 
And so, on Easter morning, chil- 
dren scramble quickly out of bed 
without being called a second 
time, for visions of gaily colored 
eggs will not let them sleep a min- 
ute overtime. 
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Fruits That Keep Us Well 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


For Reading and Discussion: 


Did you know that fruits play a big part in making us strong and healthy? 


They help to give us good teeth and strong bones. 


Most children like to eat fruits because they taste so delicious and are so good 
to look at. 


Here is a list of some of our more common fruits. Read the list over very care- 
fully. Then, perhaps, you can add to the list. 


apple cranberry currant watermelon 
grape banana cherry grapefruit 
blueberry orange raspberry strawberry 
peach pear pineapple lemon 


Many of these fruits grow on trees and bushes. Others grow on both bushes 
and vines. Some fruits are raised in orchards while others are raised in 
groves and vineyards. From the list of fruits that we have suggested above, 
can you tell which grow on trees, vines or bushes? Can you list each fruit 
under its right heading? The first three have been done for you. 


Bush 
apple grape ‘blueberry 
Name three fruits that grow in an orchard. 


Tree 


Vine 


Name a fruit that grows in a vineyard. 


Name two fruits that are raised on big plantations. 
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Name three fruits that grow in groves. 
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How We Use Fruits 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


For Reading and Discussion: 


Apples, peaches, pears, grapes, plums and cherries grow in nearly all parts 
of our country. Figs and dates grow in a hot, dry climate. Bananas and coco- 
nuts grow in a hot, moist climate. Oranges, lemons, grapefruit and pine- 
apples grow in a climate that is warm and moist. Perhaps you can look over 
the list of fruits on the opposite page and tell which grow in this country? Which 
grow in your own community? Now, can you tell in which countries one is 
likely to find 
figs and dates? 
bananas and coconuts? 
oranges and pineapples? 


There are many, many ways in which we may eat our fruit. Fruit juice is a 
very fine food and we should drink plenty of it. We eat Mother's canned fruit, 


_too, and her jellies and jams. We eat prunes which have been dried and sold 


to us from boxes. We eat frosted or frozen fruits when fresh fruit is hard to 
get. 


Can you tell us 
1. The name of your favorite raw fruit? 
. The name of a fruit that Mother cooks? 
. The name of a fruit that Mother cans? 
. The name of a fruit that is dried? 
. The name of a fruit that makes good juice? 
The name of a fruit that is frequently frozen? 
. The name of a fruit used for making jelly? 


. The name of a fruit used for making jam? 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


OUR NEIGHBOR (Reading Lesson) 
‘We have another good neighbor. 

This neighbor is north of us. 

Its name is Dominion of Canada. 

The people are called Canadians. 

We like the Canadians and they like us. 
We speak the English language. 

So do most Canadians. 

Some speak the French language. 
Canada is larger than Mexico. 


It has great forests and snow covered 
mountains. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Climate of Canada 
As we travel North the weather grows colder. The high mountain peaks are covered 
with snow all the year round. The summers are shorter than ours but they are warm and 
pleasant. Some parts of Canada are colder than others. In the far north the Eskimos live. 
Ice and snow cover the ground most of the year. 


Travel in Canada 

In many parts of Canada, people travel much as we do. In some parts dog trains pull 
the sleds through the ice and snow. People drive their sleds over the frozen lakes. 
Scenery in Canada 

The Canadian Rockies are very beautiful. Tourists from all over the world visit them. 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I AM ONE OF YOUR NEIGHBORS I HAVE A THICK WARM COAT. 
I AM NORTH OF YOU. I AM HITCHED TO A SLED. 
I HAVE BEAUTIFUL MOUNTAINS. MY MASTER DRIVES ME THROUGH 
TOURISTS VISIT ME. THE SNOW. 
WHAT AM I? I DO NOT GET LOST. 


WHAT AM I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


FORESTS IN CANADA 
(Reading Lesson) 


Parts of Canada are covered with forests. 


Huge pine, fur, spruce and many other 
kinds of trees grow there. 


Some men go through the forests and 
mark the trees. 


These men are called lumberjacks. 
Some men saw the trees into logs. 

Th logs are piled along the river banks. 
In the spring the ice melts. 


Then the logs are rolled into the stream. 


They float down the river to the mill. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Log Rolling 
Find pictures of a log rolling. Explain how the logs sometimes jam and how the jam is 
released. Discuss why logs are carried to the mill by the streams. 
Paper Mills 


Logs are carried to the paper mill on a chain belt. Some machines take off the bark, 
other machines chop up the logs and after the chips have passed through several more ma- 
chines they are made into a soft pulp. This pulp later becomes paper and is sent to the 
United States and other countries. Many of our daily papers are printed on paper made 
from Canadian forests. 


Wild Animals 


Bring in pictures of wild animals of Canada — black bear, grizzly bear, brown bear, wolf, 
moose, fox, lynx and muskrat. 


STORY HOUR 


It was late in August. Bob’s father and older brother were getting ready to start on 
their trapping trip to the forests of the cold north. Bob wanted to go along but he had to 
start to school in two weeks. Besides he was too young to stand the cold long winter tending 
the traps. But Bob could help them get started. He went with them to buy food to take 
along. They bought beans, salt pork, bacon, flour, tea, coffee, sugar, dried vegetables and 
dried milk. They also bought a camp stove and plenty of matches. Bob helped the men 
load the dog sled with the food, blankets, boots, and sleeping bags. In the spring the sled 
would be piled with furs. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


WORK IN CANADA 
(Reading Lesson) 


Farmers in Canada raise many bushels 
of grain. 


There are large fields of wheat. 


Farmers use tractors to plow the fields. 
They raise oats, flax, clover and corn. 
Fishermen are at work along the coasts. 


They catch the fish in nets and with a 
trawl line. 


There are many dairy farms in Canada. 


Dairy cattle feed on the fresh grass and 
clover. 


Butter, cheese and ice cream are made 
for city markets. 


Apple orchards and berry fields cover 
parts of Canada. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Type of People Who Live in Canada 


Canadians are a sturdy type of people. They have to be physicall i 

\ y strong in order t 
— the cold. ‘They work hard to earn a living and this, too, helps a wie ae 
strong. 


Crops Raised 


A part of Canada is prairie country. Here farmers raise many of the same kinds 
that we raise in the United States. Great fields of wheat, a and barley ao 
Swift flowing streams run the flour mills. Tall elevators are built for storing the grain. 
Canadian flour helps to feed the world. Much good fruit is raised in Canada. Rich dairy 
products are also produced. 


Other Industries 


Fishing is carried on extensively along the coast. Look at the map and see th 
bays and fishing coves along the eastern coast. It takes strong, st yt to te payed 
great hauls of cod, mackerel, trout, bass, whitefish and many other kinds. Once a year a 
lobster festival is held in one part of Canada. Miners work in the mountains. Most of the 
nickel of the world is mined in Canada. Also copper, gold, silver and platinum are mined. 


Canadians, Our Friends 


Canadians are our friends. We trust them and they trust us. We help each other in 
work at home and in winning the war. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 
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PLAY IN CANADA 
(Reading Lesson) 
Winters are long and cold in Canada. 


Deep snows cover the mountains and 
forests. 


Streams are frozen over for many months. 
People love outdoor sports. 
They come great distances to go skiing. 


They skate and coast and play in the 
snow. 


Everyone wears thick woolen clothes. XS Z 
They are healthy and happy. 
They play in the summer, too. 


They swim, row boats, ride horseback 
and go fishing. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Explain — “In both summer and winter Canada is a vacation land.”” Make a list of 
summer sports: Hunting, fishing, rowing, swimming, mountain climbing, taking trips in auto- 
mobiles. Bring in pictures of tourists doing these things. 


to 
em Making a Scrap Book 
Bring in folders showing scenes in the mountains of Canada. The beauty of Lake 
Louise, Banf, Glacier Park and other resorts of Canada is famous the world over. 
_— Cut out these scenes and paste into a book. Take an imaginary trip to these places of 
P beauty. 
wn. 
ain. 
Winter Sports 
Find pictures of people ski jumping and tobogganing down snow-covered mountains. 
any 
the 
ar a WHO KNOWS THE ANSWER? 
the 
1. 1. Jack caught 5 fish and Ann caught 3. How many did both catch? 
2. There were 9 boys.on a toboggan but 4 fell off. How many stayed on? 
r in 


3. One hunter shot 7 wild ducks. Another hunter shot 5. How many did both shoot? 
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PRIMARY READING SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


Mary and Joe have many friends. 
They went into the fields. 

They looked for signs of Spring. 
Mary saw four red robins. 

Joe found three blue violets. 
Jane saw one little yellow bird. 
Dan saw an apple blossom. 
Elsie saw six white lambs. 

Bob saw eight pretty chicks. 
Tom saw five buttercups. 

Ruth saw two little ducks. 

Bill found seven yellow pansies. 
Fred found five red tulips. 


Helen saw a brown calf. 


Mary said, “Let us draw what we have found.” 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


Let us make some number problems about the signs of Spring. 
One robin and four robins = 

Two violets and one violet = 

Two yellow birds and three yellow birds = 

One calf and one calf = 

Three lambs and four lambs = 

Five tulips and three tulips = 

Six ducks and four ducks = 

Five buttercups and five buttercups = 

Three chicks and seven chicks = 

Eight apple blossoms and two apple blossoms = 
Four blue bells and four blue bells = 

Five rabbits and four rabbits = 

One frog and nine frogs = 

Two blue birds and seven blue birds = 
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The Pleiadds 


So very far away in our night 
skies that it takes over 100 years 
for their light to reach us, is a 
lovely cluster of seven stars called 
the Pleiades (pronounced PIti-a- 
deez). They are known as the 
Seven Sisters and are grouped to- 
gether in a short-handled dipper 
formation. Sometimes, people 
who do not know the constella- 
tions, wonder if this might be the 
“Little Dipper!” 

Fable has it that the Seven Little 
Sisters have always been very 
much afraid of the Mighty Hunter, 
ORION, who seems to be forever 
chasing them across the sky, but 
he can never catch them! 


Once upon a time there was a little boy 
named Tommy. One day Tommy decided 
torunaway. He took Jimmy, his little baby 
brother, with him. 

“Tommy, Tommy,” 
mother. 

No Tommy answered. 

“Tommy, Tommy,” called his mother. 

No Tommy answered. 

“TOMMY, TOMMY,” she screamed. 

No Tommy answered. 

“‘Where are Tommy and Jimmy?” thought 
a worried mother. 

Tommy’s mother looked in the front yard. 

No Tommy or Jimmy. 

Tommy’s mother looked in the back yard. 

No Tommy or Jimmy. 

Tommy’s mother looked in the neighbor’s 
yard. 

No Tommy or Jimmy. 

Tommy’s mother looked up and down the 
street. 

No Tommy or Jimmy. 

Then Tommy’s mother called his daddy. 

“Daddy, I can’t find Tommy and Jimmy 
anywhere. I looked in the front yard. I 
looked in the back yard. I looked in the 
neighbor’s yard. I looked up and down the 
street. 


Still I can’t find them,” mother told 


Agnes Choate Wonson 


Run-A-Way Tommy 


Yvonne Altmann 


called Tommy’s 


daddy. 


“Don’t worry, mother. 
home,” said daddy. 

Daddy hurried home. 

He looked in the front yard. 

He looked in the back yard. 

He looked in the neighbor’s yard. 

He looked up and down the street. 

Still he couldn’t find them. 

“T’ll take my bicycle and look for them,”’ 
said daddy, to mother. Daddy didn’t take 
the car. He was saving the tires because of 
the war. 

Daddy rode and rode and rode. At last 
he saw two little boys. They looked like 
Tommy and Jimmy. Yes, it was Tommy 
and Jimmy. 

Daddy was so glad to see them. He gave 
each one a great big hug. 

Then, what do you suppose daddy did to 
Tommy and Jimmy? 

He spanked Tommy, but not Jimmy, be- 
cause he was just a little baby who didn’t 
know any better. 

Daddy told Tommy why he shouldn’t run 
away. You worry mother and daddy. You 
might get hurt. You might get lost. 

When Tommy arrived home, he sang this 
song to his mother. 


‘‘What shall I 
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Billy Bobtail 


(Adapted) 
LORA A. RICER 


Tell the children the story of ‘Billy Bobtail.”” Encourage the children to retell the story. 

Check the sound that each animal made before talking to Billy. (Bull — moo, moo, moo.) 
What did Billy Bobtail hope to find when he left his home with all his clothes? 

As he went down the road, what animal did he meet? What did the bull say? 

Did the bull go with Billy to find his fortune? What did the goat say? Did he go with Billy Bobtail? 
What did the sheep say? What did the pig say? Did the dog and cat go with Billy Bobtail? 
What did the turkey say? What did the rooster say? What did the hen say? 

When they came to the woods, Billy said, ‘‘Look at the deep dark woods. I’m scared?’’ 

What did all the animals do? Then Billy said, “I guess we’ll be safe.”’ 

After they had gone through the woods, what did they find? Did Billy like the house and barn? 
What did he say? (‘Such a nice house and barn. I wonder if anybody lives here.’’) 

How did the cat find out nobody lived there? (Peeped in the window.) 

What did the bull do to find out nobody lived there? (Hooked the door with his horns.) 

What did Billy say? (‘‘This is my fortune. I shall live here in this house.’’) 

What did the cat and dog say? (‘‘We’ll live in the house with you.”’) 

What did all the other animals say? (‘‘We’ll live in the barn.’”’) And they did. 
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a What is the Matter 
In Mother Goose Town 


Ae Marguerite Gode 
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et Humpty Dumpty keeps tumbling down 
a See, tig And all the king’s horses, not counting his men, 
———— ? Cannot put the pieces together again. 
WH — ha The tired Old Woman she lives in the Shoe, 
Keeps wondering and wondering what Mothers should do 
When cross hungry children go crying to bed 
And won’t taste their porridge without any bread. 
The Wife of Poor Peter is not feeling well 
} Shut up by herself in the big pumpkin shell. 
And even Jack Horner refuses to eat 
/ His rich crusty pie full of sugar plums sweet. 
ok Oh, loud is the weeping and great is the woe 
co Oe And sad are the faces wherever you go. 
a What wonder Wee Willie runs upstairs and down 
ere Bewailing the sorrows of Mother Goose Town. 


THIS IS THE MATTER IN MOTHER GOOSE TOWN 


The Hickory Dickory clock has run down 
\ And children who should be in bed before eight 
we | Are tired and fretful from staying up late. 
\ : r ) The hollow cheeked milk maid neglects every morn 


: To milk the cross cow with the crumpety horn. 
ie Oe And little Jack Horner must eat pies instead 
{( 2 Of feasting with pleasure on fresh milk and bread. 
W No wonder the people grow thinner each day 
/ k- With no time for slumber and no time for play. 
™ _ And how could the wife of Poor Peter keep well 
j \ Shut up without air in a tight pumpkin shell? 
A pee We'll send for the wise man from Banbury Cross 
ee % To ride with all haste on a snowy white horse 
: And wind up the clock which has lately run down 
Broadcasting misfortune to Mother Goose Town. 


THINGS TO DO: 


Make a list of all the rules one should follow to keep 
healthy. Make a health poster using the Mother Goose 
characters. 
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HARBINGER OF SPRING 
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EASTER IDEAS 


Louise D. Tessin 


PASTE 
DECORATION 
ON FRONT OF 
BASKET 


BASE OF BOX 2x2 ‘ 
LIO. x 2%q INCHES 


MAKE BOX OF TINTED 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER 


DRAW, COLOR Cur 
OUT FIGURE. ARMS 
ARE CUT EXTZA. 


PASTE ARMS TO 

SHOULDERS. BEND 
WRISTS ONE INCH 
Ve FROM BASE OF 


FIGURE. 
CUT CRACK IN 


PASTE LOWER 


ARMS ABOVE 
wRists To 
FIGURE. 
BOX WITH LID PASTE BOK AGAINST 
FIGURE. PASTE 
HANDS ONTo LID. 


EASTER GREETING 


COULD BE 
A TINTED 
LINOLEUM 
BLOCK 


A BOOKMARK FOR A SOLDIER 
IN THE HOSPITAL 


See Page 64 for Instructions 
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EASTER SACHETS 


Louise D. Tessin 


MAKE FLOWERS AND LEAVES 
VARIOUS TONES OF 

PINK , VIOLET BLUE 
AND GREEN. 


CUT PATTERNS 
To TRACE 
FROM 


TRACE FORMS FROM 
CUT-PAPER PATTERNS, 
CUT OUT NEATLY 


CUT TWO FROM THIN 
PAPER 


PLACE SACHET PoWOER 
BETWEEN TWO LAYERS 
OF PAPER. PASTE EDGES 
SECURELY ALL AROUND. 


DRAW AND COLOR EGG. CUT OUT WITH 
NARROW EXTENSION ALL AROUND. x. 


EGG MAY ATTACH SACHET- FILLED PAPERS To BACK 
yond oot OF DESIGN WITH SLIGHT DAB OF PASTE, PLACE 
YELLOW UPON WHITE PAPER...O, AND PASTE EDGES ALL 


AROUND SECURELY. CUT OUT NEATLY. 
OTHER FORMS MAY BE PLAIN 


ROUND, SQUARE , HEXAGON 
OR OCTAGON SHAPED. 


TINTED 
BORDER 
INCH 


WIDE 


@ 


CUT ALONG INNER EDGE 
WITH PINKING SHEARS. 


CUT OUT WITH EXTENSION 
OF PAPER. 


PASTE UPON WHITE PAPER , 
(SACHET IN BETWEEN).GE SURE 


PASTE IS APPLIED FAR ENOUGH IN 
ON EDGE SO THE TWO LAYERS 
WILL NOT COME APART AFTER CUTTING. 


A SACHET MAY BE MADE 
FROM NICE PRINTED PAPERS, 
OR WALL PAPER. 

TESSIN 


See Page 63 for Instructions 
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DOLLY DUCK WALKS IN THE EASTER PARADE Helen Strimple 


PASTE ON HEAVY PAPER. 
THEN COLOR AND CUT 
OUT. THE DUCK 1S YELLOW 
WITH ORANGE BILL AND 
LEGS; SHOES BROWN 

AND BONNET LIGHT LAV- 


ENDER WITH PURPLE FLOWERS 
AND PINK BOW. 


COLOR PARASOL LAV- 

ENDAR WITH PINK Bow, 
PASTE TO DUCK’'S WING. 
FASTEN BACK OF X ON 
DUCK WITH PAPER FASTENER. 
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HEALTH POSTER Helen Strimple 
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STORIES For 


“IT am so busy, this March Mon- 
day morning,” said Mrs. Goose to 
herself. ‘‘Here’s my washing, all 
ready to put on the line, and my 
coat has to be mended. Look at 
the big basket of wet napkins and 


towels! And see this split up 
the back of my coat. What shall 
I do first?” 


Mrs. Goose took a big needle, 
threaded it with strong brown 
thread, and thought: ‘“T’ll stitch 
up my coat.” 

Then she looked at the laundry 
in the basket, and decided: ‘No, 
I’ll hang this up, right away.” 

She dashed outdoors, carrying 
the basket. 

The wind was blowing, and it 
flapped her skirts around her goosie 
legs. 

She took a towel out of the 
basket, and shook it. But oh dear, 
she had forgotten the clothespins! 
So back to the house she ran, to 
get them. 

But they were not on the shelf, 
not on the table; they were not in 
the drawer. She looked on the 
chairs, in the sink, under the back 
porch. Mrs. Goose even took a 
peek into her workbasket. She 
thought they might have got mixed 
up with her sewing; but they were 


not there. 
“What shall I do?” she won- 
dered. ‘A fine Monday morning 


this is! How can I hang my wash- 
ing out, without clothespins?” 
Then she spied her big needle, 
threaded with strong brown 
thread. ‘I will sew my wet things 
on the line,” she thought. ‘‘What 
a good idea!”’ 

Mrs. Goose worked fast, in the 
blowing wind. She wascold. But 
soon all the laundry was fastened 
to the clothes line. It took all the 
thread Mrs. Goose had, to do that. 
The spool was empty. 

And when she lifted the last 


A March Monday Morning 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Mrs. Goose worked fast! 


napkin from the basket, there were 
the clothespins underneath it! 
They had been there all the time! 
“Of course, now I remember that 
I always keep them in the bottom 
of the basket,’ sighed Mrs. Goose. 

“Well, never mind.” She 
picked up the basket. ‘“‘My wash- 
ing looks lovely, and no one will 
notice the big brown stitches. I 
do believe,” she told herself, “‘that 
I am the very first Animaltown 
person to think of sewing clothes to 
a line!”’ 

(And indeed she was, the very 
first one. No one else there would 
have had such a crazy idea.) 


**What on earth has she got on her 
back,’’ thought Black Cat. 


she decided, “now the 
next thing is my coat. Here it is, 
waiting to be mended.” 

Mrs. Goose sat down in her old 
red rocking chair, and reached for 
her needle and strong brown 
thread. They were not there. 
Then she remembered: of course, 
she had used the thread all up, 
sewing the things on the line! 

“What a time I am having!” she 
wailéd. ‘‘What shall I do? I 
cannot go outdoors with a big 
split in the back of my coat. The 
wind would whistle in, that’s 

But suddenly her black eyes 
snapped with a bright idea. She 
thought of the clothespins! She 
had used the brown thread for the 
laundry, so why not take the 
clothespins for the coat? They 
would hold the edges of the split 
together nicely. 

Mrs. Goose bustled about, and 
soon fixed the coat that way. Of 
course the pins stuck up and looked 
like a little row of fenceposts along 
her goosie back; they looked very, 
very odd. But she was pleased 
with the way she had mended the 
place, and went outdoors at once. 

Black Cat was standing on a 
corner. 

“There goes Mrs. Goose,” he 
thought. ‘But what on earth has 
she got on her back? It looks like 
a parade of little sticks. What 
queer trimming for a coat; but, 
then, Mrs. Goose is queer.” 

Mrs. Goose met Mr. Pig. 

“Well, well,” he grunted, ‘‘here 
you are, out in this fine March day. 
But what are those things on your 
back? They look like a line of 
pencils marching over a hump. 
I wish they were sticks of pepper- 
mint candy, but I see they are just 
clothespins. Were you pinned to 
the line — and did the wind blow 
you off?” 
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Mrs. Goose told him: ‘“Tend to 
your marketing, Mr. Pig.” ‘‘You 
must have lots of things to buy —’”’ 
and plopped on. 

She came to Mrs. Hen and Ara- 
belle and Clarabelle. ‘Be quiet, 
girls,” said Mrs. Hen, when her 
children began to giggle. But she 
wanted to laugh, herself. ‘Do 
you know what I thought when I 
first saw you?” she asked Mrs. 
Goose. “I thought you had 
turned into a porcupine. Why are 
you wearing those bristly clothes- 
pins fastened to your backbone?”’ 

Mrs. Goose did not answer. She 
just hurried on. “I wish my 
foolish friends would leave me 
alone,” she thought to herself. 
But there came Three-Ducks! Oh 
dear, they were staring at her, 
too. 

‘*‘Hello,” they called, stopping. 
‘Did some one drive nails into 
your feathers? What are those 
stick-uppy things, anyway?” 

“No matter, no matter,” 
snapped Mrs. Goose quickly, and 
kept on plopping along. 

But then she met Mrs. Squirrel. 

Mrs. Squirrel gave her a quick 
look. 

she said, “What on 
earth have you got on your back? 
Why, they are clothespins! Every- 
one in Animaltown will be laugh- 
ing at you!”’ 

“I had a perfectly good reason 
for putting clothespins on my 
coat,” explained Mrs. Goose. “I 
had a split there . . . They hold the 
edges together, so, you see, the 
place is mended.”’ 

“But we use thread for that; 
strong thread!”’ 

That just shows how foolish 
you are,’ Mrs. Goose told her. 
“You don’t know anything at all 
about it. I used up my strong 
brown thread sewing my washing 
to the line, so I had to use the 
clothespins for the coat, now 
didn’t 1? Can’t you see that? 
“You wouldn’t want me to go 
around with a big tear up my back, 
on such a windy morning as this, 
now would you?” 

Mrs. Squirrel just looked at Mrs. 
Goose. 

She wanted to say: ‘‘Whoever 
heard of sewing a washing to a 
clothesline, anyway? Whoever 
heard of anything as crazy as these 
ideas you keep having?”’ 

But she knew it would do no 
good to say this. 


Mrs. Squirrel sewed the tear, with patient brown paws. 


So she told Mrs. Goose: ‘‘Come 
along with me. . . We will stop at 
my house, for my workbasket. .. . 
I have strong brown thread in it. 
... Then we will go to your house, 
and you will take off your coat, 
and I will mend it for you!” 

Mrs. Goose looked surprised at 
first, and as though she did not like 
Mrs. Squirrel’s plan. Then she 
began to smile. All of a sudden 
she felt very tired of all her friends’ 
questions and giggles and excite- 
ment over the row of clothespins. 
“Why, that’s very kind of you,” 
she said. “It’s lucky you have the 


Rainy Day Lullaby 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The rain beats down 
In silver drops 

It rains and pours 
And never stops. 


The rain runs down 
The water spout 

And makes some puddles 
All about. 


A sleepy song 

So soft and light 
Is beating on 

My roof tonight. 


The gentle rain 
Runs down in streams 
And brings me sleep 
And pleasant dreams. 


I close my eyes 
And softly sigh 
And listen to 
Its lullaby! 


thread, isn’t it? For that matches 
my coat, and the pins do not 
match it. They hold the edges 
together, but, after all, they are 
white.” 

“After all, they look just plain 
funny, sticking up like that,” 
thought Mrs. Squirrel to herself. 

They went to her house and got 
the workbasket. 

They crossed the street to Mrs. 
Goose’s. Mrs. Squirrel sat down 
in a comfortable chair, and sewed 
the tear, with patient brown paws. 

‘**This has been an awful Monday 
morning,”’ said Mrs. Goose, drop- 
ping one tear out of her goosie eye. 
“Laundry and coat, thread and 
clothespines, all mixed up.” 

“Well, for pity’s sakes, don’t 
cry about it,’ Mrs. Squirrel told 
her. ‘Your wash must be dry 
now, in all this wind. Hadn’t you 
better go out and get it in?”’ 

“And I'll need the scissors for 
that, too,” said Mrs. Goose, look- 
ing happy. “I'll snip it off the 

“Don’t you go snipping your 
towels and napkins,” chattered 
Mrs. Squirrel, looking worried .. . 
““Be careful...” 

am always careful,”’ said Mrs. 
Goose... 

Mrs. Squirrel did not make any 
answer to that, but she said: 
‘““Here is your coat — all fin- 
ished —’”’ 

“Oh thank you,” Mrs. Goose 
told her, putting it right on. “I 
guess the wind won’t whistle in, 
now! Everything has come out all 
right for me, after all, this March 
Monday morning!”’ 
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Whoopedy, Doopedy, 
Loopedy, Boopedy! 

Vamoose, the Caboose, hummed 
this little tune to himself as he 
bounced wildly along over the 
railroad tracks, hooked to the hind 
end of the freight train. He didn’t 
mind playing follow-the-leader, but 
why must he always be last? To- 
day he was wearing a new coat of 
red paint so he wanted to be at the 
front of the train where all the 
cars could see how beautiful he 
looked. 

“I sup I can never be the 
leader,” thought the little car, 
“unless the train should run back- 
wards, but I wouldn’t like that.” 

Lead a whole train of cars? The 
very thought of being first made 
the Caboose switch himself so hard 
that he hopped over the rails like a 
Mexican jumping bean. 

Vamoose, the Caboose wondered 
why the train was slowing down. 
Then he saw his own engine across 
the gorge so he knew they were 
traveling around the horseshoe 
curve. Now he had a chance to 
show the engine how nice he 
looked! 

‘*Whoopedy, doopedy!’’ 
screamed the Caboose but the en- 
gine paid no attention to him. 
“The fellow might at least blow 
his whistle!” 

Vamoose, the Caboose, began to 
flutter the red flag which he carried 
until it flapped in the wind like a 
fish’s tail. 

“Look! Look at me!” that flag 
was meant to say, although the 
engine acted as though he didn’t 
see it. 

The Caboose was watching the 
flag dance so he didn’t notice that 
the engine had speeded up when it 
came out of the curve. When he 
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Vamoose, the Caboose 


SYDNEY W. MAGUIRE 


teetered on two wheels, the Ca- 
boose was so scared that he began 
to shake. His trembling made the 
flag flicked back and forth so fast 
that you couldn’t see it at all. 

Before long, Vamoose, the Ca- 
boose, realized that he was carry- 
ing a stick with a few red threads 
because his flag had been whipped 
to ribbons. What had he done? 
One of his jobs was to take care 
of the flag but he had worn it out. 

“If the engine notices that the 
flag is gone, I won’t be given a 
chance to show off my new coat of 
red paint!” thought the Caboose. 

Such a snapping and jerking fol- 
lowed that the Caboose knew the 
engine was playing crack-the-whip 
to get even with him. The engine 
knew that the one on the end got 
the worst of it. Vamoose, the 
Caboose got such a shaking that he 
was sure he would fall to pieces. 
He didn’t need the loud CRACK 
to tell him that something was 
going to happen. 

His insides were so filled with 
smoke that the Caboose couldn’t 
see where he was going. The en- 
gine must take the blame for this. 
If he hadn’t been so rough it 
couldn’t have happened. Now his 
new coat was covered with smudge! 

“The smoke-pipe on the Caboose 
has been knocked loose,” a voice 
called when the train had stopped. 

Why didn’t they tell the whole 
story and say that the pipe had 
been shaken loose by the engine? 
Were they trying to blame him 
for the accident? A sad, fright- 
ened Caboose tried to snuggle up 
to the refrigerator car for comfort 
but that train was as cold as an 
ice-box. 

Once they had started to move 
again the little Caboose tried to 


think of the song that he liked to 
sing. ‘Whoop —” he tried to 
finish, but instead let out the most 
horrible screetch. The Caboose 
felt so stiff in the wheels that he 
slipped and skid over the rails. 
The engine puffed and pulled, 
straining his hardest but he 
couldn’t get up speed. One thing 
was certain they weren’t going slow 
to show off his new coat of paint. 

There was a clinkedy-clank when 
the train stopped. ‘‘Brakes on the 
Caboose are sticking!” the same 
voice called. ‘That car is a nui- 
sance!”’ 

The click, click of the wheels 
made the Caboose feel drowsy 
when they got under way again, so 
he began to dream about what he 
would so if all the trains should 
begin to praise him in his new coat 
of red paint. “Look at our Ca- 
boose,”’ they might say. ‘‘Doesn’t 
he look beautiful?” 

There was an unpleasant smell 
but it was just a whiff so the Ca- 
boose went on dreaming. Per- 
haps the engine would back up to 
tell him how sorry he was about the 
smoke pipe. The smell grew 
stronger and at the same time his 
left hind wheel started to burn. 
Vamoose, the Caboose, hopped 
first on one foot, then on the other. 
Woopedy, Doopedy! 

The whole train crew was run- 
ning toward him before the engine 
had stopped. ‘A hot box on the 
Caboose. Can you beat it?” 

It was strange that they noticed 
everything about him except his 
new coat of paint. As soon as the 
first aid was applied to the hot box, 
he felt better. He was surprised — 
to see that they had pulled into the 
junction. That meant they were 
almost home. 
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The Caboose felt a jolt when the 
engine left the string of cars to pick 
up an empty box-car. That was 
an old story to him so he didn’t 
bother to watch. There was a 
hissing sound as the air was let 
out of his coupling. That was a 
sure sign that they were near the 
end of the trip. A rush of air 
as the empty box-car raced past 
him brought him to the alert. 
The car was running away and he 
was the only car on the train that 
was fast enough to catch it. Why 
didn’t someone give him a push? 

Just at that moment the Caboose 
was freed from the train. After a 
mighty shove he was rolling back- 
ward down the hill. 

Whoopedy, Doopety, Loopedy, 
Boopedy! As the Caboose gained 
speed his song changed to a steady 


A very proud apple, big and 
round and yellow — a Golden Pip- 
pin — hung on a tree in the King’s 
orchard. 

The other apples on the tree 
envied the huge golden Pippin and 
often said, “‘Why don’t you jump 
to the ground? You will not do it 
because you are afraid.”’ 

All this talk hurt the Golden 
Pippin’s pride, and he resolved 
that some time he would show his 
courage, and jump from the nice 
green tree that had been his home 
all his life. 

But what would happen to him 
down on the ground so far from the 
tree? The Golden Pippin won- 
dered. 

One day the King’s little 
daughter, the beautiful Princess, 
was walking in the orchard and 
stopped beneath the apple tree. 

‘Now I will jump,” said the 
Golden Pippin, “I will fall to the 
ground near the little Princess.” 

He gave a mighty jerk from his 
stem and fell directly at the feet 
of the young Princess. 

“Oh! Oh!” he cried, ‘did I 
frighten you? I’m glad I did not 
strike you when I fell.”’ 


click, click. Now it was so dark 
that the lantern on the top of the 
box-car in the distance looked like 
a firefly. The light grew larger 
as the Caboose drew closer to the 
runaway car. The Caboose knew 
that every car on the freight was 
watching him sail along in his new 
coat of red paint. 

Signal lights winked at him as he 
sped down the long hill but the 
Caboose didn’t see them. There 
was nothing but a blur when he 
whizzed past the station. 

When the box-car slowed up at 
the bottom of the hill the Caboose 
wasn’t far behind. He stretched 
out his coupling to grab the empty 
car but missed it. Moving still 
closer he tried again and this time 
he clutched the box-car and held it 
fast. 


The First Apple Dumpling 


Adapted from the Book of Knowledge 


ETHEL J. ELDRIDGE 


The Princess quickly picked up 
the grand round Golden Pippin. 
“Why, no indeed, you did not 
frighten me. You are too lovely 
to frighten anyone.” 

“But what shall I do?” The 
Golden Pippin asked anxiously. 

“T’ve never been down in the 
world before, and I’m a little bit 
afraid of what might become of 

“You need have no fear,” the 
little Princess said in a comforting 
voice, “‘] shall take you to the 
castle, and I shall hide you in a 
fine safe place.” 

That made Golden Pippin feel 
good all over, so that he seemed 
more golden than ever. 

The little Princess carried the 
Golden Pippin to the castle and at 
first tried to hide him in a box in a 
cupboard. 

However, the Golden Pippin did 
not think it would be safe there in 
the cupboard. 

Every place the little Princess 
selected to hide the Golden Pippin, 
he objected and did not think it 
would do at all. 

The little Princess was greatly 
puzzled to know what to do with 


ay 


*““Wheeeeeee,”” squealed Va- 
moose, the Caboose. 

**Whooo000, called 
the engine in the distance which 
meant get ready to go. The en- 
gine was coming to help him. 
The Caboose kept a tight hold on 
the box-car as the engine puffed 
gently down the hill to pull them 
back to the freight train. 

Vamoose, the Caboose, fairly 
strutted as the engine led him past 
every car on the freight train, to 
the front end of the train. When 
the Caboose found that he was to 
ride to the train shed right behind 
the big engine, he nearly burst 
with joy. 

The best part of all was when he 
heard someone call, ‘‘Look at the 
Caboose. He’s all dressed up in a 
new coat of red paint.” 


the Golden Pippin, he was so hard 
to please in a hiding place. 

Finally they reached the kitchen 
in their search. 

With a golden spoon, and a 
golden rolling pin, the King’s chief 
cook was making a paste and pour- 
ing over it a sweet golden syrup. 
It was to be a pudding for the 
little Princess’ dinner. 

The Golden Pippin stared. He 
had never expected to see so much 
wonderful gold — his own color — 
any where down on the earth. 

All of a sudden something cook- 
ing on the stove in a silver sauce 
pan boiled over. 

The chief cook threw up his 
hands and ran to the stove. 

While he was gone the little 
Princess quickly wrapped the 
Golden Pippin closely and snugly 
in a piece of the paste. 

“There now!” she whispered, 
“nothing will ever find you, 
Golden Pippin.” 

Then the little Princess noticed 
that the chief cook had taken 
some tarts from the oven and left 
the big door open. 

She tip-toed to the stove and 
slid the Golden Pippin, wrapped in 
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the paste, far back into the huge 
oven. “You are perfectly safe 
now, Golden Pippin,” she said 
in a low voice. 

The Golden Pippin thought it 
was indeed a fine place to hide, and 
wished he could do something 
splendid for the little Princess to 
show his thanks for her kindness. 

At dinner that evening the chief 
waiter placed, on the table before 
the King, in a golden dish, a queer 
round thing baked to a handsome 
golden brown. 

What is this!” exclaimed 
the King, “I have never seen any- 
thing like this before.” 

“The chief cook did not know, 
your Majesty, but he thought, since 
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it was in the oven it would be good 
to eat.” The chief waiter ex- 
plained. 

me a knife,”’ ordered the 
King, ‘‘and I will find out.” 

do be careful!,”’ begged the 
Queen, in a trembling voice, “‘sup- 
pose itshould explode and harm us!”’ 

“Father, please do open it,” 
coaxed the little Princess. She 
felt pretty sure what was inside the 
round golden thing in the golden 
dish. 

With a great flourish and bluster 
the King raised his hand holding 
the knife and brought it down 
twice, cutting the golden brown ob- 
ject into three parts. One for the 
Queen, one for the Princess, and 


the other part for himself. 

“It looks to be an apple,” he 
said, ““‘but how could an apple be 
wrapped up in paste and baked?” 

Then the little Princess told of 
finding the Golden Apple in the 
orchard, wrapping it in the paste, 
and putting it in the oven. 

After eating it the King decided 
it was so delicious the little Prin- 
cess must go to the kitchen and 
show the chief cook just what she 
had done. 

The little Princess did so, mak- 
ing the Golden Pippin happy that 
he had done his first thing in the 
world for the kind little Princess, 
because this was how the very 
first apple dumpling was made. 


JUST SO 


Words and Music by MARIE M. CLARK 


We rap rap rap and we clap clap clapandwe fold our arms just s 


look to right and we look to left and we nod our heads just so! We 
| stand up high,spreadouriarms so wide andwe whirl all a-round just so! and we 
= = SS SS 
point like this and we point like that and we all sit down just so! 


We 
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The Poetry Corner 


The Easter Bunny 


ETHEL J. ELDRIDGE 


The Easter Bunny stalked abroad, 
A fat and funny sight was he. 

A basket hanging on his arm 

As any one could plainly see. 


The lid he kept down close and 
tight, 

You could not even peek inside. 

I wanted to so very much 

I laughed, or else I would have 
cried. 


And then when Easter morning 
came 

I was quite glad I had not seen. 

His basket held a gift for me 

Of colored eggs, red, blue, and 
green. 


Spring 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


Although it’s March and here and 
there 
Snow piles can still be found 
You will discover signs of spring 
If you but look around. 


You’ll see the bluebirds flying past 
And hear their notes so gay; 
You'll find the willow twigs all 
trimmed 
With pussies, soft and gray. 


And where the lawn gets lots of sun 
The grass will be quite green; 
While in an extra sheltered nook 

A dandelion is seen. 


Fun Days 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


Rainy days are fun days; 
Though we must stay indoors 

There are such jolly things to do 
We don’t care how it pours. 


We like to crayon picture cards 
Or cut out paper things 
Like dolls, lace doilies, lanterns 
gay, 
And paste long chains of rings. 


At times we blow soap-bubbles, 
too — 
They’re lovely as can be — 
We wait until they’ve grown quite 
big 
And then we set them free. 


At other times we get out games — 
Parchesi, dominoes — 

And long before we want it to 
The daylight fades and goes. 


A Nest for the 
Bunny Rabbits 


SHEILA STINSON 


In the month of January 

Mr. Bunny Rabbit rose 

In the very early morning 
Whistling through his funny nose. 


And he called to mama Rabbit 
To get breakfast right away, 
As he had a pile of work to do 
Before next Easter Day. 


“And call the children, mama dear, 
Invite the neighbors in; 

We shall have a nice big breakfast, 
And then we'll all begin.”’ 


“I have most a million baskets 
To fill, and eggs to pack, 

And if I don’t start now, said he, 
“T’ll break my poor old back.” 


So the little Bunnies hustled, 

And the neighbors helped them 
too; 

With pots of paint and brushes, 

And a ton of eggs or two. 


At last the baskets all were filled, 
The children safe in bed 

When Mr. Bunny wagged his ears 
And scratched his little head. 


Poor mama asked him what was 
wrong, 

And why he couldn’t rest; 

He said, ‘‘you know that we forgot 

To make our kids a nest?’’ 


The Night Prowler 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I heard a rattling at the door 
And then it opened wide, 
And someone very cautiously 

Came tip-toeing inside. 


He wandered all around the 
room — 
I could not speak from fright — 
He scattered papers everywhere, 
Then sped out in the night. 


The door shut quickly with a bang, 
But when I rose to find 
Who had been prowling through 
my house 
I learned ’twas but the wind. 
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A Child’s Tribute To 
Joyce Kilmer 
MABEL A. AUSTIN 


My mother sang a pretty song 
today, 

About the trees that lift their arms 
to pray, 

And now I listen all the timé I 
play. 


I think they offer thanks when 
spring has come 

And winter lays aside the noisy 
drum 

So little birds and bees can sing 
and hum. 


I think they offer thanks when 
nests are made 

And robin’s lovely sky-blue eggs 
are laid 

Beneath the cover of their leafy 
shade. 


I think they offer thanks for rain 
and snow, 

And for the time to sleep and time 
to grow — 

But, since they have no clock — 
how do they know? 


There could be only God to tell 
them so. 


Spring Rain 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


Soft and sweet and gentle 
Sounds the rain in spring, 
Making happy little tunes, 
Can’t you hear it sing? 


Songs of dandelions 

And robins in the trees, 

Songs of apple blossoms falling 
Gently in the breeze. 


Gay and happy little tunes 
Sings the springtime rain. 
I feel just like singing, too, 
Because it’s spring again. 


March Seventeenth 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


A hurdy-gurdy’s out today, 
The first we’ve seen this year. 

Its Irish tunes remind us that 
St. Patrick’s Day is here. 


The day the Irish everywhere 
Do honor to the man 

Who Christianized the little isle 
That’s known as Ireland. 
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Once there was a Little Acorn 
who was afraid of almost every- 
thing. When the wind blew about 
in the forest where he lived, he 
always tried to pull his little brown 
cap down tight over his ears, and 
he would snuggle closer to the big 
Mother Oak tree. And when the 


Man walked through the woods 
on his way home from work, the 
Little Acorn would try to bury 
himself in the grass and hide. 

His brothers and sisters weren’t 
afraid, though. When the wind 
blew hard, they would roll about 
the ground laughing and playing 
with each other. They didn’t 
hide from the Man at all; they 
would: lie there and stare at him 
and talk to each other about his 
shiny shoes, and about his great 
size. 

“He is almost as tall as our 
Mother, the oak tree,’”’ they would 


say. 

The Mother Oak would smile 
down on them, saying. 

‘*“No, my children. The Man is 
big, but he is not as big as I.” 
Then she would rustle her leaves 
with pride. ‘Some day you, too, 


will all be great oak trees, with 
many many leaves, and you will 


The Little Acorn Who 


Afraid To 


VIRGINIA JULIER 


lift your heads high above the 
other trees and look out far over 
the countryside.” 

Then the other little acorns 
would say, 

“Tell us more, Mother, about 
the time when we will be oak 
trees.” And their Mother would 
tell them strange stories about 
trees, how they tower high above 
the other plants in the woods, and 
can stretch as high as they like 
into the sunshine; about the little 
birds that build nests in their 
branches; about the white snow 
that rests on the trees in winter 
like a soft blanket. 

But the Little Acorn never 
wanted to talk about being a tree. 
He was afraid. 

“Oh, I could NEVER be a 
tree,” he said to himself. ‘“I’d 
be afraid.” And he would cuddle 
closer to his Mother. 

The one day a VERY great 
wind came along, roaring through 
the mighty trees; even when the 
Little Acorn pulled his cap down 
tight over his ears, he could still 
hear it, whistling through the tall 
grass. Oh, but he was afraid! 
He began to roll closer to his 
Mother — but the wind was blow- 
ing SO hard, and he was so VERY 
afraid, that he rolled the wrong 
way! 

But he didn’t know that. He 
rolled farther and farther away, 
until finally he rolled right up 
against a big Stone. It was a 
VERY big Stone, but it had a kind 
face, so he said, 

“I’m lost and I can’t find my 
Mother, and I’m afraid.” 

The Stone smiled at him and 
said in its deep voice. 

“Don’t be afraid, Little Acorn. 
You can stay right here beside me 
and the wind won’t hurt you.” 

So the Little Acorn snuggled 
down as tight as he could against 
the Stone, but its sides were very 
hard and cold, not at all like his 
Mother’s, and finally he cried 
himself to sleep. 

When he woke up it was morn- 
ing. The wind had stopped and 
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Was 


Be An Oak 


the Sun was poking its fat yellow 
face over the pond. 

“Good morning, Little Acorn,” 
said the Stone. ‘See how the 
Sun is laughing this morning.” 

“TIT can’t see it,” said the Little 
Acorn, rubbing his eyes. 

“That’s because you're still a 
Little Acorn,”’ answered the Stone. 
“Some day you will be an oak tree, 
and you will stand tall in the 
forest. Then you’ll be able to see 
the Sun poking its head over the 
edge of the pond.” 

“I don’t WANT to be an oak,” 
said the Little Acorn, stamping 


his foot naughtily. ‘“I’d be afraid 
to be so tall.” 
‘*“Ho-ho!”” laughed the Stone, 


holding its sides. ‘Who ever 
heard of an acorn who was afraid 
to be an oak? Besides, you can’t 
help it. You’ve GOT to be an 
oak.” 

“I don’t want to,”’ said the Little 
Acorn, rolling away a little and 
trembling. 

The Stone laughed so hard at 
that, and made such a racket, that 
the Little Acorn was more afraid 
than ever, and rolled away quickly, 
to find his Mother. 

But the grass was so tall, and 
the Little Acorn so small, that he 
couldn’t even see his Mother any 
more. Now and then, when he 
came to a spot where there wasn’t 
much grass, he would stand on 
tiptoe and look around. But he 
couldn’t find her, and all the time 
he got farther and farther away. 

By this time the Sun was smiling 
down VERY hard, and the Little 
Acorn was hot and tired, so he 
was glad when he found a little 
plant with two leaves, so he could 
sit in the shade. 
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‘Hello, Cousin,” said the Plant 
With Two Leaves. 

The Little Acorn looked up at 
the Plant With Two Leaves in 
surprise. 

“Did you call me Cousin?” he 
asked in his squeaky little voice. 

did,’ answered the Plant 
With Two Leaves. ‘Because 
you’re an acorn, and I was an 
acorn, too, once. Doesn’t that 
make us cousins?” 

The Little Acorn trembled all 
over. 

‘Were you REALLY an acorn 
once?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the Plant With Two 
Leaves, ‘“‘But now I’m a Seedling. 
And pretty soon’ — his voice was 
proud — be an oak!” 

And hot and tired as he was, the 
Little Acorn rolled away, shaking 
with fright. Oh, he could NEVER 
be an oak! He’d be too afraid. He 
rolled on, faster and faster, till — 
BANG! He rolled right up against 
a Daisy plant! 

‘‘Hello,” said the Daisy in a shy 
voice. ‘Hello, Little Acorn.” 

‘**H-hello,”’ said the Little Acorn, 
stuttering a little because he was 
out of breath. “YOU aren’t a 
Seedling, are you?” 

“Oh, no,” laughed the Daisy. 
only a daisy!” 

‘“That’s good,” puffed the Little 
Acorn, wiping his forehead. “I’m 
afraid of Seedlings and Stones and 
Oak trees — except my Mother.” 
He looked up at her. ‘Everybody 
says I have to be an oak tree when 
I grow up, and — and I’m afraid.” 
His lip trembled a little at the 
thought. ‘“‘Wouldn’t YOU be 
afraid, too?”’ 

“Why, I don’t exactly know,” 
said the Daisy, frowning, Then she 
smiled, shaking her white petals. 
‘“‘Why, there are the children!” 

‘‘Where?” asked the Little 
Acorn eagerly, stretching his neck 
to see. He wasn’t afraid of chil- 
dren at all. 

“Over there,” said the Daisy, 
nodding and smiling at them. 
“They come here every day to 
play in the meadow.” 

“IT wish J could see them,” said 
the Little Acorn, standing on tip- 
toe. “I like children.” 

The Daisy looked down at him 
and smiled. 

“Tl tell you what,” she said. 
“As long as you’re lost and can’t 
find your Mother, you just stay 
here with me, and every day when 
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the children come, I’ll tell you all 
about them.” 

The Little Acorn agreed to stay 
for a while, and all that day while 
the children played in the meadow, 
the Daisy told him what they were 
doing. The next day they came 
again. And the next. 

All the time the Little Acorn sat 
there and stretched his neck to 
see. Sometimes it rained, and the 
children had to stay indoors, but 
he waited for them anyway, peer- 
ing around to see if he could see his 
Mother. 

And he must mave stretched 
his neck VERY hard, for one day, 
when the children ran into the 
meadow, he could see the top of 
the little girl’s curly blonde head! 

“Oh!” said the Little Acorn. 
can see the little girl!” 

The Daisy bent her head and 


“Of course you can,” she said. 
*“You’re beginning to grow.” 

But the Little Acorn was so busy 
trying to see the little girl’s face 
that he didn’t hear what the Daisy 
said. He went right on growing. 

It wasn’t long until he could see 
the little girl’s bright blue dress 
and her blue socks and white shoes. 
All day he would watch her play 
hide-and-go-seek with her little 
brother, and watch them make 
boats to sail in the pond. He 
could see the pond, now, too, for he 
was almost as tall as the Daisy. 

One day the Daisy said to the 
Little Acorn, 

“Tt is time for us to go to sleep 
for the winter.”” And she began 


pulling her petals up around her . 


face like little boys and girls pull 
the blankets up around their chins 
on cold winter nights. 


Then the Little Acorn noticed 
that the wind had grown colder, 
and that the little girl and boy wore 
sweaters to keep them warm. It 
was indeed time for his winter 
sleep. 
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He drew himself up for one last 
look at the forest, before he tucked 
himself in for the winter. He 
looked at the little pond, with the 
ripples on top of it from the brisk 
wind. He looked at all the birds 
high in the air, flying South for the 
winter. He looked at all the trees, 
standing so tall — 

*“Why, look,” he said to the 
Daisy, ““There’s my Mother right 
over there!”’ 

The Daisy didn’t hear him, for 
she was already fast asleep. But 
his Mother did. She had been 
looking down at all her children 
scattered around her feet — all 
of them fine Seedlings now. When 
she heard the Little Acorn’s voice, 
she looked over at him. 

“Oh, Little Acorn,” she said. 
”*How tall you are! My other chil- 
dren are fine young seedlings in- 
deed, but none of them is as fine 
and strong as you. What a great 
oak tree you will be!” And her 
leaves flushed quite red with pride. 

The Little Acorn, wondering, 
looked down at himself. In place 
of his fat brown acorn-body, there 
was a tall strong stem! He felt his 
head for his little brown cap — 
but instead he had beautiful thick 
leaves! Only a few, of course, but 
they gave great promise. And he 
was very proud, too. 

“I am a Seedling,” he said care- 
fully to himself, and waited. No, 
he didn’t feel any different, only 
better and stronger. “I am a 
SEEDLING!” Oh, what a won- 
derful thing, to be a Seedling! 

He smiled at his Mother and 
nodded at her drowsily, just before 
he fell asleep. 

And while he slept, he dreamed 
of the great days to come, when 
he would be a great Oak Tree! 
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It was Easter week in Primrose 
Valley. All the good folks round- 
abouts were as busy as bees and 
none more so than Little Mrs. 
Mehitabel. People were wont to 
say that Little Mrs. Mehitabel 
was queer and-maybe-she was. 
If it was queer to be work- 
ing industriously in her neat, blue 
and white kitchen making ginger- 
bread cookies for all the children 
of Primrose Valley, then she was 
that all right and no mistake. 
If it was queer to be filling Easter 
baskets for the small folks, when 
Little Mrs. Mehitabel herself had 
‘ neither chick nor child, then she 
had justly earned the right to be 
labeled as such. If it was queer 
to be taking Easter lilies, almost 
smothered in wrappings of purple 
and silver, to certain old people 
who would have no-one else to 
remember them, then that de- 
scribed Little Mrs. Mehitabel per- 
fectly. 


To sum up, if it was queer to be 
forever thinking of others with no 
thought for oneself, then Little 
Mrs. Mehitabel was the queerest 
person in the whole of Primrose 
Valley. 

And this certain Easter week as 
she was flitting about tra-la-la- 
la-ing to herself, as she peeked into 
the oven to see if the gingerbread 
bunnies were ready to come out, 
somebody knocked on her door. 

It was her old friend — her dear- 
dear-dear old friend Miss Amantha 
Pringle, who just stepped in to 
pass the time of day with her, and 
to relate to her the latest news 
concerning those who lived in 
Primrose Valley. 

But first of all she must attend 
to the business right at hand and 
this she proceeded to do with bit- 
ing sarcasm. 

““There’s no sense nor reasoning 
the way you fuss the way you do, 
when you know very well you'll not 
get as much as a “thank you,” 
“she remarked witheringly, as her 
sharp eyes swept with open dis- 
approval the table overflowing as 
it was with gifts of all sorts. 


HELEN BOYD 


For answer Little Mrs. Me- 
hitabel threw back her head and 
laughed heartily. 

I love to do she chirped 
gaily. ‘‘Easter wouldn’t be Easter 
to me if I couldn’t be fussing about 
with my bunny cookies, coloring 
eggs, fixing baskets, dressing my 
lilies in gay apparel.” 

“What else does Easter bring 
to your mind?” questioned Miss 
Amantha with stern insistence. 

*“Chimes-silver chimes,” ‘‘Little 
Mrs. Mehitabel said very softly. 
‘*‘Beckoning-urging-pleading _ for 
everyone, everywhere to bow their 
heads in a fervent prayer for the 
birth of a new day filled with love 
and peace to all.” 

For a moment Miss Amantha 
seemed somewhat abashed but 
quickly recovered. 

‘**Yes-yes-of course,” she heartily 
agreed, adding, “To my mind 
Easter also brings up the subject 
of bonnets — that’s really the main 
reason what I came to see you 
about.” 

*‘Well — I-I-thought,”’ stuttered 
Little Mrs. Mehitabel, flushing 
guiltily under her friends’ accusing 
eyes. 

know,”? Miss Amantha broke 
in acidly,” you thought your old 
faded bonnet that you’ve worn so 
long, that it’s a wonder and a 
surprise to me that it ever holds 
together, would do you again this 
year.” 

‘*“Yes, my dear I did think 
put in Little Mrs. Mehitabel mildly 
“I thought maybe if I put a bow 
here, and another there —.”’ 

““You’re getting yourself a new 
Easter bonnet — I insist,’”’ broke 
in Miss Amantha shrilly, then 
calming down somewhat she said 
in a coaxing way, “Please my 
friend, do grant me this Easter 
wish.” 

“T’ll try my best,’ conceded 
Little Mrs. Mehitabel and with 
that Miss Amantha had to be con- 
tent. 

But it wasn’t until the very day 
before Easter while she was in the 
midst of planning an egg hunt for 
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Little Mrs. Mehitabel’s Easter Bonnet 


the children of Primrose Valley, 
that she thought about it. 

Hurriedly dropping everything, 
she reached for her shawl and with 
her market basket over her arm, 
she went in search of a new Easter 
bonnet which led her straight to 
Aunt Sarah’s General Store. 

“Gooday to you Little Mrs. 
Mehitabel,” the plump rosy- 
cheeked shopkeeper greeted her 
genially. ‘‘What can I get for 
you — dyes for coloring eggs — 
Easter baskets, chocolate Easter 
bunnies,’’ she paused for a moment 
while she caught her breath. 

*“No-no-nothing of that sort,” 
“Little Mrs. Mehitabel’s manner 
was a trifle embarrassed. ‘What 
I’m looking for is an Easter bonnet. 

“Terribly, terribly sorry, just 
sold the last one to Annie Wiggles- 
worth. What she wanted another 
one for is more than I can say for 
I’ve heard tell, ‘Shere Aunt Sarah 
lowered her voice, ‘‘that the selfish 
creature has her closet shelves 
simply filled to overflowing with 
all kinds of them — little ones, big 
ones and middle-sized ones.” 

“It really doesn’t matter-at 
least not to me,” confided Little 
Mrs. Mehitabel cheerfully, ‘‘ex- 
cept that I promised a dear friend 
of mine that I would get a new 
one, in fact she’s set her heart.on it 
so, that I hate to disappoint her.”’ 

Aunt Sarah nodded her head 
understandingly. 

She was silent for a moment, 
then disappeared under the coun- 
ter to appear flushed and smiling 
with a box tucked under her arm. 

**I knew I was saving these for a 
special somebody,” she whispered 
in Little Mrs. Mehitabel’s ear. 
“Just recover your old one — 
enough blue silk to do the trick, 
ribbon, lace, and a spool of blue 
thread, the last I have and good- 
ness knows when I’ll get any more, 
now my good woman you have no 
time to lose,”’ and ‘with a good- 
natured push she sent Little Mrs. 
Mehitabel flying through the door. 

Swinging her market basket over 
her arm Little Mrs. Mehitabel 
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went tripping along, nodding and 
smiling this way and that. As she 
went down Candlewick Street tiny 
Susie Spriggins caught her by the 
arm 


*‘Mamma said for me to ask you 
to step in and see my pretty blue 
Easter dress she just made for 
me,”’ she cried breathlessly. 

While Little Mrs. Mehitabel 
went into raptures over the dainty 
gown Mrs. Spriggins lamented 
sorrowfully, ‘If only I had enough 
material to cover her old bonnet, 
but I went here, and I went there 
and everywhere it was the same old 
story’ just sold the last we had 
and don’t know when we'll be able 
to get any more.” 

Little Mrs. Mehitabel didn’t 
answer because she was much too 
busy hunting for something in her 
market basket. 

match,” she beamed, 
holding aloft the piece of blue 
goods which Aunt Sarah had let 
her have. 

With Mrs. Spriggins’s eloquent 
thanks ringing in her ears Little 
Mrs. Mehitabel proceeded on her 
way. Of course it wouldn’t be 
right nor proper to go past 
Gran’ma Perkins without popping 
in for a friendly chat. 

**Your family coming for Easter 
Gran’ma,” shouted Little Mrs. 
Mehitabel in the old lady’s ear. 

Gran’ma smiled and nodded. 

“Got everything prettied up- 
but myself,’ she said in a vexed 
sort of way, “‘wanted a new cap, 
but I do declare if you’ll believe 
me I went the length and breadth 
of Primrose Valley and not a bit 
of lace could I find.” 

Gran’ma’s eyes closed drowsily 
as she spoke the words, and in a 
moment she was fast asleep. 

*“Not a speck of sense to keep 
this when Gran’ma needs it so 
much,” murmured Little Mrs. Me- 
hitabel, as laid on the table the 
piece of lace which had been in- 
tended to help dress up her old 
Easter bonnet. 

She was flying along Rosemary 
Street when young Mrs. pretty 
Mrs. Peachblossom stuck her head 
out of her door saying with deep 
concern,” surely you are not going 
by without coming to see our 
Baby Dimples.” 

There she sat in her high chair, 
crowing and gurgling and pat-a- 
caking with her chubby, wee 
hands. 


*See her new Easter outfit.” 

Young Mrs. pretty Mrs. Peach- 
blossom displayed with much pride 
a white lawn dress and bonnet to 
match. 

*“Needs a touch of blue ribbon,” 
remarked Baby Dimples’s mother 
wistfully. 

“Naturally,” beamed Little Mrs. 
Mehitabel as in the twinkling of 
an eye she produced the wanted 
article, and with a “Happy Easter 
to you my dear,” this to young, 
Mrs., pretty Mrs., Peachblossom, 
and with a “bye, bye my pet,” 
this to Baby Dimples, she was 
gone. 

Going by Letitia Scraggs, the 
village dressmaker’s small cottage 
she saw her sewing as if for very 
dear life. 

“The least I can do is to wish 
the poor body a “‘happy Easter’ ’’, 
she admonished herself as she 
entered the humble abode. 

*“Have you much more to do?” 
Little Mrs. Mehitabel asked with 
a true, neighborly spirit. 

**This is the last,’’ Letitia heaved 
a tired sigh, “but I’m out of this 
blue thread, and Mrs. Percival 
Jones will be very angry with me 
if she doesn’t have her dress to 
wear to-morrow on Easter Sun- 
day.” 

“Calm yourself,” Little Mrs. 
Mehitable, patted her lovingly 
with one hand, while the other 
she handed her the much needed 
item. 

Back in her cozy home again 
Little Mrs. Mehitable fixed her- 
self a bit of supper, then busied 
herself with a few more Easter 
remembrances. 

When everything was fully taken 
care of, she seated herself in the 
green rocker with the crotcheted 
tidy hanging over the back, and 
began rocking to and fro. 

Yes, everything was fully taken 
care of with but one exception. 


Drying Dishes 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


You hate to dry dishes!!! 
Why, I think it’s fun, 


For it’s helping my mother 
To get her work done. 

And also it shows her 
I love her a lot. 

That’s something, I’m certain, 
You surely forgot. 
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That was the new Easter bonnet 
which in a moment of foolishness 
she had promised her old friend 
Amantha she would get for herself. 

Amantha would be quite upset 
and diappoointed and in fact she 
might even refuse to go to church 
with her. Little Mrs. Mehitabel 
began to rock back and forth, 
fast and furious, at the very 
thought. She couldn’t bear such a 
dreadful thing to happen. For 
years and years each Easter they 
had gone arm in arm to the ivy 
covered church down the road a 
piece. What could she do? Where 
oh where at that late hour could 
she get a new Easter bonnet? 
Suddenly Little Mrs. Mehitabel’s 
eyes held a strange gleam, as they 
came to rest upon the new pink 
lampshade which adorned the read- 
ing lamp. 

Feverishly she began twisting 
it this way and that. Bending 
it here and bending it there, re- 
moving this and adding that. 

At length it was finished and a 
good thing too, for Little Mrs. 
Mehitabel was completely ex- 
hausted, and her head no sooner 
touched the pillow than she was 
fast asleep. 

The golden sun ushered in the 
birth of a new morn — Easter 
morn. It found Little Mrs. Me- 
hitabel all of a flutter as she pre- 
pared to dress worrying her head 
off in case Amantha wouldn’t like 
her new Easter bonnet. 

However she needn’t have given 
herself one second of uneasiness 
The moment Amantha caught 
sight of her she went into spasms of 
delight. 

*“You see my dear what I mean, 
you wear pink so well — makes 
you look ten years younger,” she 
enthused. 

While Amantha waited for her 
friend to finish dressing she peeked 
out from behind the curtain at the 
good folks of Primrose Valley ar- 
rayed in their Easter attire. 

Suddenly she burst into gales of 
uncontrollable merriment. 

In answer to Little Mrs. Me- 
hitabel’s stare of surprise Amantha 
giggled, ‘‘I can’t help it — really I 
can’t. Some of these Easter bon- 
nets look as though they might 
have been made out of a teapot — 
or a saucepan — or — or —.” 

*‘A lampshade,” supplied Little 
Mrs. Mehitabel. At which Aman- 
tha laughed harder than ever. 
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Patter, patter, patter went the 
rain on the roof of Jonathan Bun- 
ny’s little house. But he didn’t 
mind if it was raining. It was 
warm and cosy inside, and he was 
as busy as he could be. Tomor- 
row was Easter, and he was getting 
ready to color eggs for all his 
friends in the woods. They had 
never before had Easter eggs, and 
it would be such fun to surprise 
them. 

First he filled his big black ket- 
tle with water and put it on the 
stove to boil. Then he got a 
basket of snow-white eggs from 
the pantry, and put them into the 
kettle. 

“Now I'll get the pieces for 
coloring,” said he happily. 

He climbed to the closet shelf 
to get his piece bag, but it wasn’t 
there. “It must be in the cup- 
board,” he muttered. But there 
was no piece bag in the cupboard 
though he hunted high and low. 

“I know, I put it in my cedar 
chest,”’ said he at last. 

He flung up the cover of his big 
chest, and threw every thing out 
on the floor, but there was no piece 
bag there either. 

“Tst, tst, tst!” he sighed.” 
‘*‘Whatever shall I 

At that very moment his little 
house was flooded with the love- 
liest light. He hippety hopped to 
the window and looked out. Across 
the sky there arched the most 
beautiful rainbow he had ever 
seen. ‘Just the thing for coloring 
my eggs! ” he cried. “I'll get a 
piece of it!”’ 

He ran to his closet and flung 
on his little blue coat and his little 
blue hat, and started off lickety 
split. 

On the edge of the woods he met 
Timothy Squirrel, hunting for nuts 
he had buried last fall. 

“Wait a minute, Jonathan,” 
shouted Timothy as Jonathan 
scampered past. 

“T can’t,” called Jonathan over 
his shoulder. ‘I’m in a hurry.” 

‘“‘Where are you going?” asked 
Timothy. 


But Jonathan was already out of } 7@ 


hearing. 
On and on he went, hopping over 
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Jonathan Bunny’s Easter Eggs 


HAZEL CEDERBORG 


rocks and skipping around trees. 
He was just flying past Ray Coon’s 
house when he heard a voice from 
the edge of the brook. Ray was 
washing a piece of fresh fish. 

“Come and have supper with 
me, Jonathan,”’ he said. 

“I can’t,” replied Jonathan, 
never stopping. 

not?” shouted Ray. 
have enough for two.” 

But Jonathan didn’t have time 
to answer. The rainbow was be- 
ginning to face, and he must hurry, 
h 


| 


ulTy. 

The path was becoming rougher 
and rougher, and the trees were 
so tall that sometimes he couldn’t 
see the beautiful rainbow. But 
he kept right on going. 

Suddenly he heard a loud noise, 
— thump, thump, thump. He 
stopped stockstill, and his little 
heart went pitty, pitty pat. What 
could it be? 

Thump, thump, thump. Jona- 
than Bunny listened with his long 
gray ears, and then he hopped 
along so carefully that not a single 
twig crackled. He turned a 
corner, and there slapping mud 
on the roof of his house with his 
broad flat tail he saw Jack Beaver. 

Jonathan was so relieved that he 
almost stopped to talk to Jack. 
Then in the nick of time he re- 
membered where he was going, 
and he just shouted hello as he 
hippety hopped past. 

It was Jack’s turn to be sur- 
prised. He fell back on his broad 


Aa 


tail and looked all around. Jona- 
than was nearly out of sight when 
he spied him. ‘Come here, Jona- 
than, “‘he called, ‘‘Come see what a 
lovely new roof I have.” 

But Jonathan was too far away 
to hear him. 

At last he came to the big pine 
tree. He was all out of breath, 
but he couldn’t stop even for a 
minute. Up, up, up the hill he 
went, and down, down down the 
other side as fast as he could scam- 
per. Going down was much 
harder than going up. He tried 
to hold himself back, but he slipped 
and slid at every step. 

Suddenly he caught his foot in 
the roots of a big tree, and stum- 
bled. Over and over he rolled, 
bumpety, bump, bump. Then 
with a big kerthump he stopped. 
He sat up and rubbed his little 
gray head and blinked. 

Then he blinked again. Every 
thing was so pretty. The trees 
and the grass were the loveliest 
colors, not just plain green. Even 
his paws, as he looked at them, 
were different. He looked up, 
and there right overhead was the 
rainbow, but it was fading fast. 

He jumped up and stretched as 
tall as he could stretch, but he 
couldn’t quite reach it. He 
hopped up and down first on one 
foot and then on the other, but 
still he couldn’t catch hold of it. 

He looked frantically for some- 
thing to stand on, but the only 
thing in sight was the big rock 
that had stopped him as he had 
rolled down the hill. 

Jonathan was in despair, but he 
wasn’t the sort of bunny who gives 
up easily. .He knew he must have 
that rock, and so he pulled and 
tugged and rolled it until he had 
it in exactly the right place. Then 
he scrambled to the very top of it, 
and just as the rainbow faded 
away, he tore off a corner of it and 
stuffed it in his pocket. 

Down he jumped, and off for 
home he bounced as fast as he 
could hop. Up the hill and down 
the other side, past the big pine 
tree, past Jack Beaver’s, past Ray 
Coon’s, past Timothy Squirrel’s. 
They were all sound asleep in theix 
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snug little houses. 

At last he was home. He 
dashed into the house, and set to 
work. The eggs were cooked, and 
so he lifted them from the kettle. 
In a jiffy he had the water boiling 
again to color them. 

First he wrapped a bit of orange 
around an egg, then a piece of red 
around another, and so on with all 
the colors. One by one he dipped 


them into the boiling water, set 
them on a rack to dry and then 
unwrapped them. 

Just as the sun was peeking 
over the edge of the world he 
finished. He put all the eggs into 
a big yellow basket and started 
off. Up and down the wood paths 
he hoped quickly, leaving eggs 
at the doors of all his friends. 

When they found them later 
Easter morning, they laughed and 
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shouted with joy. 

“See my eggs!” they called to 
one another. ‘And mine! And 
mine! They’re all the colors of the 
rainbow!” 

But none of them ever knew 
that their eggs had really been 
colored with a piece of the rainbow. 
And they never knew either that 
Jonathan had played Easter 
bunny. That was his secret, and 
he never told it to anyone. 


The Easter Bunnies Come To Your Party 


Fasten ©94 
between 
baskets 

with 

Collar button 


Paste 
Part of bo iy 


clown to 
dotted 


me 


Marguerite Gode 


Of course you couldn’t have an Easter Party without inviting the 
most important guests of all— the Easter bunnies. Here they are, Mr 
and Mrs. Cotton Tail in a'l their holiday toggery and bringing with them 
the usual basket of gaily colored eggs. Your little friends will enjoy 
meeting them again and imagine their delight when they learn they are 
permitted to take one of these little Easter bunnies home with them as 
souvenirs of the enjoyable time spent with you. 

To make the place cards use these designs as patterns and trace the 
figure of Mrs. Bunny on stiff white paper or very light-weight cardboard. 
Cut out double. Paste the two figures together down to dotted line on 
waist line. Paint or color in soft pastele hues. Fold ends of paper 


marked A & B backwards on folded line and paste to the ones from opposite 
side. 


Illustration. 


This will make Mrs. Bunny stand alone. 


Cut around circle divided into four colored quarters. Fasten inside 
the two baskets with a collar button. The circle (egg for basket) will turn 
thus making it possible to have a choice of color. 


Mr. Bunny is constructed in the same fashion as his wife. Mrs. 
Bunny’s white apron will serve as a splendid name plate for the girl guests 
and Mr. Bunny will gladly guide the boys to their seats at the refreshment 
table. 


Suggestions for coloring Mrs. Bunny: 


dress lavender or pink 
Fasten ex . apron — white 
between baskels basket — pale yellow 
with shoes — brown 
Collay button eyes — pink 
two ears (inside) — pink 
a collar — white 
togethe 
Pan Mr. Bunny: 
do coat — soft green or red orange . 
to dotted trousers — reddish brown or blue 
collar — white 
shoes — black 
basket — pale yellow 
eyes — pink 
ears (inside) — pink 
Egg: 


Color each 
quayvtey aU 


Afferent? Color. 


one quarter pink 
one quarter blue 

one quarter lavender 
one quarter green 
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One sunshiny March day when 
almost all the snow had melted 
and hurried away a coach drawn 
by four horses moved slowly along 
a narrow road through the woods. 
Tom Jefferson’s mother and sisters 
were riding in it while he and his 
father rode horseback ahead of the 
coach. The little red-haired, 
freckle-faced boy felt proud to be 
riding a horse of his own. Per- 
haps he felt more proud then than 
when he was grown up he had 
written the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or later when he had 
become the third president of the 
United States. 

‘Are we almost to Shadwell 
now?” Tom asked his father. 

“Yes, I believe we will get there 
before the sun goes down tonight.” 

“It has been fun moving,” ob- 
served Tom, “but it will be great 
to be at home.” An hour later 
the boy excitedly drew his horse up 
-beside the coach. 

“Girls, look across those fields 
ahead. Do you see that house 
with two chimneys? Father says 
that is Shadwell.” 

“Yes. And it looks just as it 
did when we left it,”’ said Mother. 
“How happy I am to be at home 
at last!” 

Their farm was called a planta- 
tion. There were large fields of 
wheat and corn. There were 
larger fields of tobacco. 

“Why do we grow so much 
tobacco?” asked Tom as he rode 
with his father over the planta- 
tion. 

“Tobacco is very important for 
it is the only form of money we 
have,” replied Mr. Jefferson. “A 
bushel of flour costs forty-five 
pounds of tobacco. A turkey costs 
forty pounds. We use tobacco to 
pay the teacher and minister for 
their work.” 

‘““How will the tobacco be har- 
vested?’”’ Tom always had plenty 
of questions. 

‘When the leaves are ripe the 
plants will be cut and hung in 
barns until they are dried. Then 
the dried leaves will be packed 
in large barrels.” 
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When Thomas Jefferson Was Your Age 
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“(Do you mean those big barrels 
called hogsheads?” 

“Yes. Each one holds about a 
thousand pounds of tobacco. Then 
the hogsheads of tobacco will be 
sent to England in big boats.” 

Tom loved to be with his father. 
The next morning he was getting 
ready to go hunting with him when 
suddenly he heard his name called, 
“arse Tom! Marse Tom!.” 
Caesar, the Negro boy who was his 
especial servant, came running 
toward him. 

*“Marse Tom!”’ he cried. 
Indians have come!”’ 

““Have they? Oh, let’s go see 
them! Mother, may I go, please?” 

“I’m wondering if it’s safe for 
you to go to the Indian camp. 
Ask your father.” 

“The chief is my friend and 
trusts me. He is not afraid to 
camp on my land. So I think I 
can trust him. Son, I believe the 
Indians will be glad to have you 
come. I’ve found that they are 
like all other people. If you are 
good to them they will be good 
to you.”’ 

The two boys ran down the 
path toward the river. When 
they came near the Indian camp 
Caesar stopped. 

““Marse Tom, I’m afraid to go 
in. Those Indians might change 
their minds and not like us when 
we get there.”’ 

“I think they will be friendly. 
I want to go in.” 

“Well, if you’re going, Marse 
Tom, [ll go with you.” 

“Look at all the camp fires! 
The squaws are getting supper 
ready. Some of them have pa- 
pooses on their backs.” 

“Seems to me like there are In- 
dian kids everywhere,” said 
Caesar. See them bumping into 
the big kettles. It’s a wonder 
they do not fall into the fire.” 
When they saw the two boys the 
children stood still and stared at 
them. ‘The stew in the big kettles 
began to cook. 

“Yum, yum 
good,” said Caesar. 

“Yes, but I don’t believe it’s 


that smells 


very clean,” whispered Tom. ‘““The 
meat they put in the kettles didn’t 
look clean and the Indian women 
look quite dirty.” 

““Let’s wait and eat supper after 
we get back,”’ agreed Caesar. The 
Indian women smiled at the boys 
most kindly and the men said, 
*“How!”’ 

“They mean’”’ How do you do?”’ 
explained Tom. ‘‘Now, Caesar, 
aren’t you glad we went in?” asked 
Tom on the way home. 

“Yes, they were nice to us. 
Let’s go back tomorrow.” 

But going about the plantation 
with his father and with Caesar 
was soon over for Tom as it came 
time for him to go away to school. 
He had never gone to school as 
you have. He had begun going 
to school when he was five, but 
he did not go to kindergarten as 
there were no kindergartens then. 
There were no paints to experi- 
ment with, no colored paper to cut, 
no crayons to make pictures with; 
in fact there were not even any 
pictures to help him learn to read. 
He learned to say his a-b-c’s. He 
could say them just right and very 
fast, but he did not know that 
they were to help him learn to 
read. 

In Tom’s first school there was 
not a room full of children as in 
your school. There were only 
two or three boys. It was a pri- 
vate school as there were no free 
public schools in those days. The 
teacher was called a tutor. He 
taught the boys to write the 
a-b-c-’s as well as say them: 

“IT don’t like to write,’ Tom 
said to his sister. “It takes too 
long and my hand gets too tired. 
Today the tutor said, ’This is a. 
Write a’. I tried to make it like 
his a, but I couldn’t. Then he 
said, ‘Thisisb. Writeb’. It was 
harder to make than the a. After 
that he told me to write ab. By 
this time my hand was so tired 
that I wished that I could come 
home. 

“It will be easier after you learn 
to write a few letters’’ comforted 
his sister. ‘You know Father 
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wants you to get an education.” 

Now Tom was going to a differ- 
ent kind of school. It was not 
like your school either. A minis- 
ter who had more rooms in his 
house than he needed said he 
would take eight or ten boys to 
live with him and teach. Tom 
liked this school very much. He 
studied hard and thought it fun 
to do difficult work. 

The boys played together just 
as hard as they worked. In the 
winter they played in the snow. 
Tom didn’t care if some one 
washed his face with snow or threw 
a snowball at him. He was strong 
and had a good aim, too. When 
he threw a snowball it went just 
where he intended it to. The 
most fun in the snow was building 
a fort and playing Indians and 
Settlers. 

Before the boys realized it spring 
was at hand. The snow was gone 
and in its place was mud-deep, 
sticky mud. However, this did 
not keep the boys from playing 
out of doors in the fields and 


woods. One evening in early 
spring Tom wrote this letter to 
his sister: 

Dear Jane: 

How is everything at home? I 
miss all of you, but am working 
hard and having a good time. 

Today John and I had fun in the 
woods. The road was so muddy 
we almost got stuck before we got 
there. When we got in the woods 
the ground was wet and soft, but 
easy to walk on. The creek was 
so full of water today that we 
could not jump across and the 
water covered the stepping stones 
which we usually walk across on. 
While we were looking for a nar- 
row enough place to cross we saw a 
big tree near the creek. Its 
branches went out over the water. 
All over them were wild grape- 
vines as thick as heavy ropes. I 
tried one to make sure it was 
strong enough to hold me. Then 
holding tight to it I ran to the 
edge of the creek and jumped. 
The vine swung me across and I 
landed on the other side. Then 
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John came swinging across. Oh, 
that was fun! 

We went on through the woods 
and guess what we saw — a blue- 
bird! So spring must really be 
here. 

Finally we came to a little 
stream just the right size to play 
in. And we made a water wheel. 
It was fun thinking it out and we 
worked and worked on it. When 
we got it fixed so that the wheel 
would really turn as the water 
rushed along we noticed that the 
sun was beginning to go down. 
So we had to start home. 

Write to me and tell me what 
good times you are having at 
home. 

Your brother, 
Tom. 

When Jane read this letter she 
said, ‘““Tom just loves to think 
things out. He likes to do things. 
He likes to do a lot of different 
things. He loves to make things.” 
Thomas Jefferson was this way 
all his life — always everyday liv- 
ing was for him an adventure. 


EASTER BUNNY 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


Away to the woods 
The Bunny went 
Happy as could be, 


Now can you guess 
The colors he has 
And how many eggs has he? 


Maybe you'll help 
Your Bunny friend, 
Wouldn’t you like to try 


To color some 
Of the Easter eggs 
Then set them out to dry - 


Bunny will color 
One egg red 
And, maybe one egg blue 


And that will leave 
Just two large eggs-— 
They are for YOU to do. 
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Wild Footprints in the Snow 


The Tip-Toers 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


\ \ HEN the snow lies white 


and smooth in the woods and 
meadows, and your footprints 
leave clear imprints beneath the 
aromatic fir trees, you can read the 
wild footprints as you could read 
an open book. 

First you may see the footprints 
of a dog. But if they are large, 
they could as well be the prints 
of a wolf, for the two look the 
same. Both walk on their toes, 
leaving four toe marks, each with 
the sharp print of its nail before it, 
and behind, only the print of the 
cushiony fore part of the toe 
walker. But if the nailed toe 
prints have the print of thick fur 
around them, and if they are small 
enough, they might be those of a 
fox. 

Two other tip-toers are the cat 
and the lynx. These leave no nail 
prints because the sharp nails are 
kept sheathed till needed. The 
wild cat, like the tame cat, fits its 
hind feet gracefully into the tracks 
made by its fore feet as it stalks 
its prey. 

Toe Nail 

Deer walk on their toe nails, 
as do cows and horses. Each of a 
deer’s hoofS leaves an almond 
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BLACK BEAR GRIZZLY 


ALASKA BROWN 


shaped mark. And the doe never 
drags her feet, but steps daintily 
along, while the buck of the white- 
tailed deer family often drags his 
feet carelessly. Besides, his tracks 
are larger. One way to tell the 
tracks of a deer from those of a cow 
are their shape, which has a more 
graceful curve. The deer also 
places her hind feet so that their 
track almost covers those of the 
forefeet. 
The Flat-Feet 


If a boy were to walk barefoot 
on the snow, he would leave prints 
almost like those of a young bear. 
The bear’s, though, are broader 
beneath the instep, for he is a real 
flat-foot, and there is less difference 
between the size of his five toes. 
The little black bear leaves prints 
that differ only in size from those 
of the big grizzly bear. The black 
bear’s hind foot is only about six 
inches long, where the grizzly’s is 
twelve. 

The grizzly, though, has long 
claws that leave very different 
prints of his forepaws. Both have 
naked soles. But the polar bear 
of the Arctic leaves blurry foot- 
prints that shows he wears fur 
even on his feet. 


LYNX AND CAT 


MUSKRAT 


The porcupine is another of the 
flat-footed ones, and he leaves 
footprints that show he toes in 
and has long claws. The raccoon 
also toes in, but his footprints are 
slimmer, more like those of a 
human child. Of course he too 
has long toe nails, for climbing 
trees. But one can always tell 
the prints of a porcupine from 
those of a coon because porky 
is so fat he usually drags his 
tummy in the snow. Then the 
porcupine leaves only four toe 
nail prints for his fore feet, though 
the usual five for his hind feet. 

The muskrat also toes in. He 
leaves tracks of one who sways 
from side to side as he walks, 
leaving a wavy tail print between 
footprints. The muskrat also 
steps upon his own heels, as his 
footprints show. While he is a 
flat-foot, the prints of his toes are 
in one with the rest of the print. 

The skunk, another flat-foot, 
and his hind feet don’t look so 
very different than those of a bear, 
except for their small size. But 


the fore feet show long claw marks. 

The beaver’s hind feet are dif- 
ferent from those of the muskrat 
because they are webbed. The 
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TURKEY 


Beaver’s feet are also larger. 


Birds 

Birds often leave three toed 
footprints with just a dot or a point 
behind. The turkey toes in and 
his middle toe is curved slightly 
inward. 

Swing Steppers 

The squirrel and the rabbit are 
swing steppers. When running 
they place their long hind legs 
before their fore legs, so that their 


SQUIRREL 


#6 


footprints show the marks of their 
long hind feet in front of the prints 
of their forefeet. Mice, too, run 
by swinging their hind legs before 
their fore legs, and they too leave 
the long hind footprints in front 
of the small fore foot prints. Mice 
and squirrels, though, usually place 
their feet in pairs, while the rab- 
bit’s fore foot prints lie one in front 
of the other. 


The little chipmunk makes the 
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same irregular track the rabbit 
does, though of course his tiny toe 
nails make lacework in the snow. 


Sometimes the long tail of a 
tree climber brushes the snow, 
but the rabbit leaves no tail mark 
unless he sits down to think it over. 


Thus can an enterprising young 
person read the story of what wild 
brother has gone that way, and 
sometimes he can tell if the other 
was running, and why. 


Spring Travelers 


ETHEL E. HICKOK 


Do you like to be the first one 
in your group to see the earliest 
robin or the first bluebird in the 
spring? Do you watch day after 
day for the first flash of bright 
color, and do you almost shout 
for joy when you see that your 
feathered friend has returned from 
the south lands? The first birds 
to arrive are the stronger birds 
who have not gone very far south 
to spend the winter, and often 
arrive in our fields and woodlots 
while there is still snow in the 
shaded places. 

During April a few new birds ar- 
rive daily. During May more and 
more birds arrive, and by the last 
of the month the great migration 
of birds is usually over. Most of 
the birds have then reached their 
nesting places and are much too 
busy to do any traveling during 
the nesting time. 

The spring migration is an or- 
derly one. If storms and sudden 
changes in the weather did not 
occur, and the birds could depend 
upon clear and pleasant weather 


with enough food, their flight north 
would probably occur at exactly 
the same time each year. 

Most of the early spring arrivals 
stay with us and begin to make 
their nests. The birds that come 
later in the spring may stop in 
some places to feed, but most of 
them soon pass on farther north. 

Some birds travel during the 
day while others travel during the 
night. Warblers, wrens, vireos, 
sparrows and orioles travel when 
it is dark because by migrating 
at night they are able to escape 
some of their enemies. After a 
night of flying they are hungry 
and they spend the day in feeding 
and resting. ; 

Sometimes birds must fly great, 
great distances over land and 
water. If they traveled by day 
they would reach their stopping 
places after sunset, and in the 
dark would not be able to find the 
food they needed, and for this 
reason they travel by night. 

The larger and stronger birds 
such as the robin, bluebird, black- 


bird and kingbird, travel during 
the day and stop to feed while 
they are on the way. But even 
these day traveling birds change 
their time of migrating and fly at 
night if they have to cross great 
bodies of water or places on land 
where there is little food. By 
making this change they arrive 
at the feeding places by daylight. 
Some birds such as the swallows 
and chimney swifts catch insects 
in the air and do not stop for food. 

Geese, ducks, cranes, loons and 
some of the other large birds usu- 
ally travel during the day and rest 
at night. 

An interesting thing to do in the 
spring is to keep a bird record. 
Write down the names of the birds 
that you see and the dates that you 
first see them. Write in your rec- 
ord what the birds were doing: 
feeding, carrying materials for a 
nest, building, or resting. Record 
also whether the birds were alone, 
in pairs or in groups. As you 
watch the various kinds of birds 
you will think of other interesting 
things to add to your record. If 
you have a camera you may be 
able to put some interesting snap 
shots in your record book. Bird 
pictures cut from magazines will 
add color and value to your written 
pages. 
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Big Ears had a secret! 

Big Ears was a brown rabbit who 
lived in Shady Forest, down in the 
low part, under the drooping limbs 
of the cedar tree. 

All day he had been crouching 
motionless under the low branches, 
and all day he had been thinking 
of his secret. It was just about 
sundown and he was beginning 
to be hungry. He stretched him- 
self, then with a few bounds he 
was out of sight of his cedar tree. 
He stopped once to gnaw the ten- 
der bark of the willow tree, he 
nibbled some tender grass a little 
farther on. There was a slight 
rustle in the undergrowth. Big 
Ears crouched still as still could be. 
His tiny nose twitched, his sharp 
eyes blinked. It might be a snake, 
the fox or his most dreaded enemy 
of all, the hunter with his dog and 
gun. Then he saw what it really 
was —his cousin, the cottontail 
rabbit. Very quickly, the cotton- 
tail hopped away in another direc- 
tion because he and Big Ears were 
not such good friends. Once when 
the cottontail had come home to 
his burrow, from the vegetable 
garden down at the edge of the 
village, he had found three of his 
young ones gone! The cardinal 
bird up in the oaktree said it was 
Big Ears. Of course it could have 
been the snake, and I hope it was, 
rather than Big Ears. 

Big Ears rattled the dry leaves 
as he hopped. He came to a clear, 
open space near the edge of the 
forest. He sniffed the air, looked 
up and saw that the clouds were 
dark. He looked back toward the 
forest and the leafless trees stood 
like tall black sticks. All this 
meant that there would be snow 
tomorrow — the first snow of the 
season. Big Ears would tell his 
secret when the snow came. Right 
now, he would play awhile, eat 
a plenty! maybe visit the opossum 
who usually stayed awake all 
night, and who had not yet gone 
to his den for the winter. 

Sure enough during the night 
the snow had fallen and by morn- 
ing a heavy, white blanket covered 
all of Shady Forest, except under 
the low cedar trees. Big Ears 
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crouched again in his place under 
the cedar to watch the soft flakes 
come down. It would soon be 
time to tell his secret. 

For awhile Big Ears kept out of 
sight of the other forest creatures. 
He was going to love telling his 
secret to all of them! 

And then it was the right time! 
It was the morning the snow was 
deepest on the ground. Big Ears 
had planned things very carefully. 

He started with short leaps down 
through Shady Forest by way of 
the winding lane, now covered with 
snow, a single wagon-track mark- 
ing the way. 

The snowbirds, in their snowy 
bowers up above, saw and began 
twittering among themselves. 
Then Junny Junce flew at once 
to tell the opossum to wake up 
and look out his den. 

Big Ears hopped on by Chuchie 
Woodchuck’s burrow in a snowy 
bank. Chuckie gave one look then 
closed his eyes and went into a 
deep, sound sleep and for all I 
know he may still be asleep! 

A winter sun was shining on the 
snow. On bright days like this 
little Squeaky Gray Squirrel usu- 
ally came from his hollow tree for a 
frolic, just as he was doing on this 
particular day. His keen eyes 
took the strange sight in as Big 
Ears hopped near the tree. 
Squeaky simply couldn’t believe it! 
He gave a little bark which brought 
his five little brothers and sisters 
crowding to the tree-hole, all of 
them so surprised. 

Even old Sneaky Fox stood 
quite still gazing from his den in a 
big hollow log. Any other time 
he would have started a chase 
which might have ended in death 
for poor Big Ears. 

Chippy, the chipmunk, who pre- 


ferred to stay in his warm burrow 
on most winter days, heard the 
commotion and scampered out on 
an icy limb. 

Big Ears was having so much 
fun. So many of the forest crea- 
tures hadn’t liked him, they said 
he killed their babies. Now they 
were all looking at him, perhaps 
even wishing that they might be 
friends with him. 

The excited rabbit circled 
around the forest to the ice- 
covered brook where Milly Mink 
was trying to find a nice choice 
fish. Milly forget all about the 
fish when her eyes lit on Big Ears. 

All at once the whole Shady 
Forest filled with blackbirds chirp- 
ing loudly, ‘See! See! See the big 
white rabbit!” 

There now, you know Big Ears’ 
secret! Big Ears had on — and 
this is the real honest-to-goodness 
truth — a beautiful new white 
coat! All summer and autumn he 
had worn a dull reddish brown 
coat, now after the winter snows 
had come he had a lovely new 
white coat. No wonder he was 
proud and no wonder he wanted 
all the forest creatures to see. 

People who know him well, say 
he doesn’t actually ‘‘take off’ his 
old brown coat. He moults — 
that is, he sheds his brown fur and 
the new fur comes back white. 
Perhaps that is Mother Nature’s 
way of helping him to protect 
himself. His white coat becomes 
a part of the snow as he skims 
over the surface of the snowy 
ground. He is often called the 
snowshoe rabbit. 

I am sorry that the gray squir- 
rel, the chipmunk, the woodchuck 
and so many of those other forest 
creatures must wear their same old 
coats the year ’round, aren’t you? 


ABOUT SOAP 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


It seems to me I always have 
To wash myself some place! 
It’s either, ‘Wash behind your ears!”’ 
Or, ‘‘Wash your hands and face!”’.. . 


And so I’ve thought how wonderful 
Things must have been before 


There ever was a bar of soap 
In any kind of store! 
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Bills Prove the Diet 


GARALD LAGARD 


All along the river the rushes 
bowed under the force of the wind. 
The willow trees rustled their new 
green leaves, while the old winter 
leaves were caught up by the 
breeze and sent spinning into the 
water. Perry and Linnet stood 
watching the river, swollen by 
melted snow, while the wind 
twitched at Linnet’s skirt and 
tossed her hair. She waved gaily 
to Mr. Shoemaker and his dog 
George who were coming down the 
hill path to the river path. Sud- 
denly George charged down the 
hill and splashed into the water, 
barking loudly at a number of 
ducks paddling near the shore. 
They quacked in alarm and flew 
away, and George came out and 
shook water all over everybody. 

“George,” Linnet said with dis- 
gust, ‘““go away! Go clear away.” 

For a moment George looked 
hurt at Linnet’s stern tone, then 
he promptly forgot all about it in 
the delight of rolling in the dirt. 
He got up and shook dirt all over 
everybody, but there was enough 
left on him to give him a most 
messy appearance. George was 
happiest in that condition. He 
bounded along the river path, 
barking joyously, and disappeared 
in the woods. The children and 
Mr. Shoemaker followed more 
slowly and quietly. For overhead 
a killdeer flew in wide spirals, 
calling out shrilly. The ducks 
George had frightened flew back 
and lit on the water. From the 
woods came a sharp rat-a-tat-tat, 
rat-a-tat-tat. Perry paused, lis- 
tening. 

“Is that a woodpecker!” he 


questioned. “If it is, let’s see if we 
can’t find him. Id like to watch 
him.”’ 


“Tt’s a woodpecker,” said Mr. 
Shoemaker. ‘‘And he won’t be 
very hard to find. We’ll look him 
up right now. We’ll cut through 
here towards the big oak tree. 
That oak is a favorite storehouse 
for woodpeckers, and this one is 
probably hard at work there right 
now.” 

Linnet and Perry followed 
eagerly after Mr. Shoemaker. The 
rat-a-tat grew louder as they drew 


near to the big white oak. Then 
at last they saw the bird. He was 
clinging to the tree trunk, and his 
head moved so fast that the chil- 
dren could hardly see it. Deeper 
and deeper his bill went into the 
bark of the oak. 

should think,” Linnet said, 
“he would have a terrible head 
ache. And don’t you suppose his 
neck is stiff by night? I know 
mine would be.”’ 

Mr. Shoemaker laughed. 
“Every bird is fitted by nature 
with a bill to serve his particular 
purpose. And that purpose, of 
course, is to get food. The wood- 
pecker feeds on grubs and insects 
which live in rotten wood, and he 
must have a bill strong enough to 
drill holes through to the insect. 
Then he has a wonderful tongue 
which extends far beyond the 
length of his bill. The tip of this 
tongue is barbed like a tiny double- 
edged saw. After the hole is 
drilled deeply enough, in goes the 
woodpecker’s tongue and spears 
the unlucky grub.”’ 

that oak tree isn’t rotten,” 
Perry said. ‘There can’t be any 
grubs in that live bark.” 

Mr. Shoemaker nodded. 
““You’re quite right, Perry. But 
look at the tree. See all the plugs 
in it? Each one of those plugs is 
an acorn. When the woodpecker 
gets his hole drilled to his satisfac- 
tion, he flies to the ground and 
picks up a fallen acorn. — He fits it 
firmly into the hole and leaves it to 
rot. And in each one of those 
acorns there will be one or more 
grubs for the woodpecker’s 
dinner.” 

*“My,” Linnet said with admira- 
tion, ‘‘such a smart bird.”’ 

*‘Well,”’ Mr. Shoemaker said, 
“any bird or animal seems smart 
to us. But it is only the instinct 
and example of other birds and 
animals like them which make 
it possible for them to appear 
smart. They do the best they 
can with what nature provides 
them. A woodpecker, because he 
has the type of bill fitted for it, 
drills for his food. But a duck, for 
example, would starve very quickly 
if he had to go about hunting his 


dinner the way a woodpecker 
does.” 

Perry nodded eagerly. ‘‘All you 
have to do,” he said, “‘is look at a 
duck’s bill to know he couldn’t 
drill a hole in anything but soft 
mud. His bill is too wide and 
blunt at the end.” 

“That’s true,” said Mr. Shoe- 
maker. ‘So the duck finds his 
food in another way. And it’s a 
different kind of food. The duck’s 
bill is for scooping, for he lives on 
different types of vegetation which 
he finds in the water, and small bits 
of animal life. He scoops up a 
bill-full of mud and water and 
clamps down with his upper bill. 
Water and mud is squeezed out 
through little strainers on the 
sides, leaving his food ready to 
swallow.” 

‘You have both seen pictures of 
flamingos,”” continued Mr. Shoe- 
maker. “A flamingo is a very 
beautiful bird. Bit his head is 
very ugly because of the type of 
bill he has. It hangs down at the 
tip, making him look as if he had a 
broken nose. But this broken- 
nose kind of bill is very well suited 
to the flamingo. He lives on small 
shellfish which live in the mud on 
stream bottoms. So the bird stands 
in the water with his head under 
and scoops up the mud which he 
has loosened with his strong bill. 
He strains the mud with much the 
same sort of strainer the duck has, 
then he lets the tiny shellfish slip 
down his long throat.”’ 

“T’ve never seen a flamingo,” 
Linnet said. ‘But I’ve seen peli- 
cans at the seashore. They have 
the funniest sort of bill ever.” 

“But it suits the pelican,” said 
Mr. Shoemaker. ‘Pelicans, of 
course, live entirely upon fish. 
And that strange pouch-like lower 
bill serves as a net. The pelican 
flies about looking for fish swim- 
ming near the surface of the water. 
When he sees one — and his eyes 
are quite sharp — he folds his 
wings and falls into the water. 
He is a rather clumsy diver and 
strikes the water with a tremen- 
dous splash. But that lower bill, 
or mandible, makes a dandy scoop 
for the fish. Then the pelican 
tosses his head and throws the fish 
forward, sometimes clear into the 
air, and catches it again in the 
right position for swallowing. And 
the pouch serves, also, to carry fish 
home to the baby pelicans who 
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are yet too small to fish for them- 
selves.” 


*‘Another bird that fishes,’ Mr. 
Shoemaker went on, “‘is the heron. 
He has yet another type of bill 
for he fishes in still water. His 
bill is long and sharp, and his neck 
is long and very quick to move. 
He stands beside a pond or in 
it, watching patiently for a fish to 
come near. Then his head moves 
like a flash, and his bill snaps up 
the fish as quickly as you can wink 
your eye.” 


“What about birds like spar- 
rows?” Perry asked. ‘“Their bills 
are so short they don’t seem to be 
good for anything.” 


“You have seen sparrows feed- 
ing,” Mr. Shoemaker said. ‘“‘What 
seemed to interest them? What 
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kind of food did they choose?” 

“Oh,” Perry replied, “they 
scratch around in the grass, and 
get in the fruit trees and pick at the 
ripe fruit.” 

Mr. Shoemaker nodded. And 
their bills are useful because they 
are short and strong. They can 
crack seeds they find on the 
ground, and they can take large 
bites from the fruit.” 


know another bird,”’ Linnet 
said, ‘‘and I know why he has the 
kind of bill he has. The humming 
bird. He has a long, tiny bill be- 
cause he has to get it into the flow- 
ers for his food.” 

‘*“That’s right,’ agreed Mr. Shoe- 
maker. ‘The humming bird lives 
on the tiny bits of nectar, and very 
small insects he finds in the centers 


of the open blossoms.” 

“But other birds which we call 
birds of prey,” Mr. Shoemaker 
went on, “‘don’t use their bills for 
catching their food at all. Eagles, 
owls and hawks have very short, 
curved bills which would be use- 
less for catching anything. But 
instead they have claws of talons 
which are sharp and strong. The 
eagle spots a small animal on the 
ground, and he dives down upon 
him and seizes him firmly in his 
strong grip. Then he uses his 
short, curved bill to tear his food 
into small pieces so he can swallow 
it. And some types of eagles and 
hawks catch fish in the same way.” 

““Well,”’ Linnet said, ‘I’m glad 
nature didn’t give me a certain 
kind of a bill. You have to follow 
such a strict diet.”’ 


Beauty in the Everglades 


“Oh-o-o Daddy, look!” ex- 
claimed Bob. ‘Look at those tall 
birds. Are they colored storks?” 

Daddy laughed heartily at Bob’s 
idea. They were approaching 
beautiful Hialeah Park near Mi- 
ami, Florida, and Bob had just 
caught sight of the flame-feathered 
flamingos which live in the park. 

““No, Bob, those are flamingos. 
They are not only beautiful birds 
but the story of how they come to 
be here in Florida is very inter- 
esting. You look at them now 
and when we get back to the hotel 
’ll tell you something about 
them.” 

love that,”’ said Bob. 

When they finally reached their 
hotel, at the close of an afternoon 
of sight-seeing Bob clamored for 
the story of the wonderful pink 
birds in the park. 

“Well Bob,” said Daddy, 
‘Bringing those birds to this coun- 
try is just another one of those sur- 
prising things that men can accom- 
plish.”’ 

He went on to tell Bob that fos- 
sil remains indicate that in the 
long ago these birds did live and 
raise their young in Southern 
Florida, but they have never made 
this a breeding ground since the 
white man came to this new world. 


WACKERBARTH-GRAHAM 


The flamingos which, once in a 
great while, come to the coast of 
southern Florida are just visitors 
probably from the Bahama islands 
or the islands North of Cuba. 

Several years ago Joseph E. 
Widener, who developed Hialeah 
Park, decided that it would be very 
lovely to have a colony of these 
brilliant-colored birds in the Park 
so he imported thirty adult birds 
from Cuba. They were not prop- 
erly pinioned so as soon as their 
wing feathers grew long enough 
they flew away. 

But Mr. Widener, not to be dis- 
couraged, had a second lot brought 
over from Cuba and every year 
through 1939 he imported fresh 
groups from Central and South 
America. Counting last season’s 
hatch there are now about four 
hundred fifty birds. 

“I should think,” said Bob, 
“that they would have flown away 
again.” 

“Well, Bob, Mr. Widener didn’t 
take any chances the second time. 
As the birds were delivered each 
year they were properly pinioned 
by experts and they have remained 
in the Park without loss. They 
are a very great attraction as you 
know. Their grace and beauty is 
very pleasing.” 


Those in charge of the birds 
were disappointed though because 
they did not raise any young birds. 
This went on for seven years. A 
number of ways were tried to in- 
duce the birds to build nests and 
hatch their young. The field lake 
consists largely of sand and of 
course that is not suitable for the 
building of large nests. So large 
amounts of loose earth were hauled 
in. They put the dirt two hundred 
or three hundred feet from the 
water but that didn’t help any. 
Finally in the spring of 1939, 
Joseph Morrow, Chief of the 
Grounds Department, decided to 
place the dirt on an island in the 
south end of the lake. The island 
is narrow and dirt deposited there 
was near the water on either side. 
With that he also placed sticks and 
dried grass. That did the trick. 
The flamingos went right to work 
and built their nests. 

““We didn’t see the nests. What 
do they look like, Daddy?”’ 

“These brilliant colored engi- 
neers are wise builders, Bob. The 
nests are built up layer upon layer 
of wet clay and gravel to a height 
of about twelve inches. The cup- 
shaped turrets are fourteen inches 
across the top and about twenty- 
two inches at the base. The high 
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nest guards the downy chicks from 
rising tides or heavy rains. The 
birds are very sociable and the 
nests are built close together. 
One egg is laid in the nest and both 
father and mother bird sit upon the 
nest in turns of twelve hour shifts 
for about thirty-four days.” 

In the early days of the flamin- 
gos in Hialeah Park the matter of 
feeding received much thought and 
care because their eating habits 
are among the strangest of all 
known fowls. In their wild state 
they stand in the shallows, tread- 
ing the marsh bottom with their 
broad webbed feet until the mud 
and water are thoroughly mixed. 
Then they scoop up the mixture 
and let the water seep through the 
bill ridges retaining the minute 
mollusks as food. 

The problem was to find some- 
thing to take the place of mollusks 
for food. Food chemists got busy 
and finally worked out a diet made 
up of cooked shrimp, meal, dried 
shrimp, soft wheat and cod-liver 
oil. A correct diet is very im- 
portant with these big beautiful 
birds. They must be properly fed 
not only to retain their physical 
vigor but also to retain the glorious 
color of their plumage. After the 
food formula is prepared it is re- 
duced to a semi-liquid state and 
placed in steel troughs. They are 
fed once a day. 

These glamorous birds are very 
dignified except when they are 
eating. Because of the construc- 
tion of their bills it is necessary, 
in order to get food, for them to 
turn their heads upside down under 
water. Their bills point back- 
ward, parallel to the floor of the 
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A Flamingo looks at his shadow. 


They seem to be very hardy. 
During the severe winter of 1939 
and 1940 it got so cold in southern 
Florida that thousands of small 
birds and fish were killed. The 
flamingos. may have suffered with 
the cold but not a single one died. 


“Daddy, I would like to visit 
the birds again soon. It will be 
more fun now that I know some- 
thing about them.” 

“Yes, I think it will be worth 
another trip to see them again,” 
chuckled Daddy. 


lagoon. As the birds search for 
food in this awkward position, 
they dance a kind of jig. 

The Hippo 


The hippo’s eyes are very sad. 
His skin is very bare: 

He has no wool, nor fuzz, nor fur, 
He hasn’t even hair! 


The Ibex 
The ibex is a mountain goat 
Whose legs are very strong 
For climbing in the mountains, 


Which he does the whole day long. 
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The Kangaroo 
The kangaroo’s a funny beast, 


Especially the 


Mummy: 


She has a pouch that’s pocket-like 
That’s right around her tummy. 


The Elephant 
The elephant is big and gray. 
His memory is keen. 
His nose is long and hangs way down,- 
His trunk, of course, I mean! 
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Powder Putt 


SYDNEY W. MAGUIRE 


“Come here, quick, Ned,’”’ Nan 
called to her twin brother as she 
stepped out in the yard before 
breakfast. ‘Look at this beauti- 
ful bird in the honeysuckle vine. 
What kind of a bird can it be?” 

**I suppose one of the little rob- 
ins has fallen out of its nest,’”’ Ned 
answered without really looking. 

“Don’t be silly,’ Nan insisted. 
‘**A robin has dark feathers and a 
speckled breast. ‘This can’t be a 
robin.” 

Ned stood on tiptoe trying to 
see into the nest. ‘‘Well, there 
were three birds in that nest yes- 
terday, now there are only two,” 
he said. 

Mother Robin had selected that 
spot for her nest without much 
fussing and scolding. Close under 
the eaves of the garage was a birds’ 
feeding station with a tiny sloping 
roof. If the robin had chosen the 
flat tray for her nest, it might have 
been a good idea, but she built on 
the roof that sloped like a sliding 
board. Perhaps she liked the tan- 
gled growth of honeysuckle which 
formed a strong net to catch the 
baby birds if they should fall out 
of the nest. 

In about a month the nest was 
stuffed with three featherless baby 
birds. All day their flat heads 
nodded from the end of their long 
rubber necks like cobras swaying 
in time to a snake charmer’s music. 
Mother Robin grew thin with the 
work of carrying food to her hun- 
gry family, but from the first, the 
two larger birds received more than 
their share of the meals. When 
the last egg hatched, Mother 
Robin looked at her youngest 
child and she did not seem 
pleased with what she saw. Only 
the mother bird seemed to know 
that he was different from the 
other two. Every spare minute 
that she could find, Mother Robin 
sat on the edge of the nest, her 
head cocked on one side, staring 
at that little bird as if she were 
trying to discover what was wrong 
with it. 

Then one day, the baby bird’s 
eyes popped wide open to beg for 
his breakfast. Mother Robin flew 


screaming to the Weeping Willow 


tree. What kind of a baby was 
this that she had brought into the 
world? She had seen the little 
fellow’s eyes and they were pink 
instead of black! The next time 
that Mother Robin brought food 
to the nest, she turned her back 
on the baby with the pink eyes 
and fed the other two. 

The excitement on the day that 
the first black pin feathers ap- 
peared on her brood was not be- 
cause Mother Robin was happy 
about her beautiful family. It was 
because of the baby with the pink 
eyes. As far as Mother Robin 
could see, he had no intention of 
growing black feathers like a 
proper little robin. Was the child 
going to be bald? 

Mother Robin tried her best 
not to look at the little bird but 
when she gave him a mouthful of 
food, she always acted as though 
she was glad to fly away again. 
One day, the pink eyed baby was 
so hungry that he stretched him- 
self out in front of the other birds 
to snatch the food from his moth- 
er’s mouth. In the bright sun- 
shine, Mother Robin could see him 
plainly and she was so shocked by 
the sight that she dropped the 
food she was carrying to the 
ground. Her pink eyed baby was 
simply covered with a down of soft 
white feathers. In anger, Mother 
Robin began to peck at the baby’s 
neck as though she thought black 
feathers would grow when the 
white ones were gone. 

Mother Robin flew to her look- 
out on top of the garage to think it 
over. What would the other birds 
do when they saw in her. nest a 
fluffy white baby with pink eyes? 
She listened to the mocking cry of 
the blue jay and tried to hide from 
sight. Had the jay discovered 
her secret? Her legs gave way 
at the caws of the crow believing 
that he might have seen her odd 
looking child. ‘There was only one 
thing for her to do. She must 
push the bird from the nest before 
the other birds found out about it. 

“But, Ned,” Nan continued, 
“this bird has white feathers and 
little pink eyes. He looks like an 
old fashioned powder puff.” 
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‘Well, Mother says I had blue 
eyes when I was born. They are 
brown now, so maybe the bird will 
change. I’m going to put Powder 
Puff back in that nest.” 

Standing on a chair which he 
brought from the kitchen, Ned 
put the white puff ball back in the 
nest with the other two birds, . 
while Mother Robin screamed a 
frantic protest. Then the twins 
stood back out of sight to watch. 

With angry cries Mother Robin 
flew straight to the nest. If those 
children thought she was going to 
be caught with a white feathered 
bird in her nest, they were mis- 
taken! The mother bird crowded 
and pushed with her wings until 
the beautiful baby bird fell over 
the edge of the nest. He might 
have been hurt, but he landed in 
the soft net of honeysuckle where 
he clung, blinking his pink eyes. 

“There,” said Nan, “‘that proves 
that she doesn’t want the baby 
bird. Now we will have to take 
care of it until it is grown.” 

The twins put Powder Puff in a 
box with a nest that they made 
themselves. All day they hunted 
food for the little bird. When 
they had a hamburger roast in the 
yard, they saved some of the 
ground beef for the bird’s supper. 
Although they studied every bird 
book that they could find, there 
was no picture that looked like 
Powder Puff. When the bird be- 
gan to stretch his wings, they knew 
that soon they must let Powder 
Puff fly away. 

One day Ned and Nan made a 
special trip to the Zoo to see what 
they could find out about their pet. 
They told the Bird Man all about 
Powder Puff, — what he looked 
like and where they found him. 

“From what you have told me,” 
the man said, “‘I believe you twins 
have made a very rare find. I 
think the bird is an albino robin. 
It is most unusual, but once in a 
great while we do hear of a pure 
white robin.” 

‘He is getting awfully big,’’ Ned 
said. ‘Shall we let him fly away?” 

“No,” said the Bird Man, “he 
would not live very long among 
other birds, but you can give your 
white robin a special invitation 
from me to make his home here 
at the Zoo.”’ 

So the next day the twins car- 
ried Powder Puff to the Zoo where 
he now lives happily. 
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_ ADVENTURES 


EBENEZER COTTONTAIL 
by Marguerite Gode 


EBENEZER SAYS 


Camels have humps 

And piggies have squeals 
Canary birds warble 

To pay for their meals 
Kittens can purr 

And roosters can crow 
And geese go a-walking 
Strung out in a row 
Turtles, when frightened 
Hide under their shells 
Collies find cows 

By the sound of their bells 
An elephant trumpets 
Without any horn 

Sheep look so bare 

When of wool they are shorn 
Long-necked giraffes 

That are tall as a steeple 
Monkeys and rabbits 

And even some people 
Seem very odd till we 
Learn more about them 
And find with surprise 
That we can’t do without them. 


What Do You Know? 


What animal carried its baby in a pocket? 
What race of people carried their babies on their backs? 
t animals wear spots? 
What animals wear stripes? 
What animal can swing by his tail? 
What animal can walk a telephone wire? 
What animal climbs down a tree head foremost? 
What animal climbs down a tree backward? 
Name some long eared animals. 
Name some short eared animals. 
What animal sleeps upside down? 
What animal lives off his own fat while he sleeps all winter? 
What animal wears a beard? 
What animals did Alice find in Wonderland? 
What animals make good pets? 
Name some wild animals. 
What animals live in mountainous country? On the plains? 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 


A Hobby Show That Was 
Different 


FOR several years we have had 
a Hobby Show in which those cbil- 
dren who collected various articles, 
exhibited their wares. This meant, 
in proportion to the pupil enroll- 
ment of the school, only a few were 
actually represented. Wishing to 
interest all children and parents, 
we devised the following scheme. 
Each child was to be allowed to 
exhibit one article only. Prefer- 
ably something he had made him- 
self, either at home or at school, 
but if this was an impossibility, 
some one thing he was interested 
in and cherished as part of a col- 
lection. Special cards were de- 
signed for each entry containing 
the name of pupil, age and grade 
and one interesting sentence con- 
cerning the article exhibited. The 
parents and friends were then in- 
vited and all were especially in- 
terested and satisfied because no 
partiality was shown. The teach- 
ers supervised and checked on each 
exhibit before it was ‘“‘passed.”’ 
Pupil committees helped organize 
and carry out the activity success- 


fully. Carolyn Towle 


A Happy Time 


IN the rear of my school room. 
I have an old dining table. In the 
center of the table is a bouquet of 
flowers. Around the table are 
from 12 to 15 Primary magazines. 
The children have access to this 
table anytime they have lessons 
prepared. The magazines are 
“Playmates,” “‘Children’s Activi- 
ties,’ ‘American Childhood,”’ 
“Wee Wisdom,” “Child Life,’’ 
“Junior Arts,” and Normal In- 
structor. The children enjoy the 
time spent at the table. Drawing 
pictures, reading stories and mak- 
ing articles from the patterns sug- 
gested in the magazines. The 
school furnishes us with folding 
chairs. This is a class of 24 
Second Grade pupils. 


Elnora Henney 


Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Advice for a Beginner 


THE best advice given me the 
first year I taught was from a 
fellow teacher and I’m passing 
it on to others. I was so anxious 
for results in my work and seeing 
few was often discouraged. This 
teacher said, “Don’t look for re- 
sults yet. Don’t expect them. 
Be patient, love your pupils and 
plan your work carefully. Per- 
haps, near the end of the semester, 
you will be surprised and see re- 
sults.”” I took her advice and it 
helped. We are often like little 
Tommy who planted seeds in the 
morning and was so impatient to 
see them grow that he dug them 
up in the afternoon. Children are 
like seeds and need time to grow. 


— Charlotte Lehman 


Solving My Discipline Problems 


I ASKED my pupils to cut from 
old magazines large pictures that 
represented them as nearly as pos- 
sible. After all had spent about 
a week in search of a good picture, 
the search was ended and I ex- 
plained how the pictures were to be 
used. 

A string was attached to each 
picture so they can hang in front 
of the room, when not in use and, 
also, when in use. Their names 
were written on each picture. — 

I explained that whenever a 
pupil did something he wasn’t sup- 
pose to do, his picture would be 
hung in front of the room. Then, 
that person would have to remain 
for two or three minutes during 
recesses, noon, or after school. 

I had particular trouble with 
them being so noisy in opening 
their desk drawers, slamming 
doors, and talking too loud during 
lunch hour. 

You’d be surprised what a 
change this has made. It has also 
eliminated nagging. 

Each time some one remains, 
particular care has been taken so 
he knows why he must remain. 
They either tell me or write it on 
paper. 


— Kathyrn Frost 


Suggestion Club 


SOMETIMES we teachers for- 
get that our pupils can often give 
us valuable suggestions as to how 
our school might be better or- 
ganized. With this thought in 
mind we formed the suggestion 
club. We placed a box near the 
bulletin board and any pupil who 
had a constructive suggestion to 
offer was asked to write it on a 
piece of paper and sign his own 
name and grade. At the end of a 
designated period these sugges- 
tions were considered by a teacher- 
pupil-committee. If any were ac- 
cepted that pupil was made a mem- 
ber of the suggestion club. 


Carolyn Towle 


Foxy Spellers 

OUR third grade spelling marks 
hit a new high last month, when 
we became Foxy Spellers! A pic- 
ture of a fox wearing a blanket was 
drawn on the board. Beside him, 
the names of the girls were written 
in one column, and the names of 
the boys in another. 

The caption, in colored chalk 
read, “We Are Foxy Spellers.”’ 
The idea of the contest was that 
foxy spellers study their words 
caretully. Keen competition 
made each day’s lesson a game to 
be won. 

At the end of the month, stars 
were counted, and the team with 
the higher per cent won. The 
name of this team — Boys — was 
printed in gold chalk on the 
blanket, and allowed to remain 
there during this month’s contest, 
which both teams are anxiously 
trying to win! 

To improve conduct in the class, 
I told the children that any pupil 
who went through a whole month 
without my having to speak to 
him for disorder of any kind could 
have his choice of seats. 

The first time we tried it, just 
one boy earned the award. To 
everyone’s surprise, as the class 
awaited his decision, he announced, 
‘I guess I like my own seat best!”’ 


—Ruth M. Joyce 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 
(from Page 61) 


Sitting with the Bunny 


I found my class breaking into 
an epidemic of careless penman- 
ship and was at a loss to know how 
to motivate an improvement. One 
day I found in my cupboard an 
old plaster-of-Paris rabbit and de- 
cided to try his help. 

During writing lesson that day 
1 walked around the class with 
the rabbit in my hand and let 
him ‘“‘inspect” each child’s paper. 
He “decided” which pupil was 
trying hardest that day and was 
allowed to sit on that child’s desk 
the rest of the afternoon. 

At the next writing lesson he 
repeated the process. I never saw 
such effort displayed! Every child 
yearned to “sit with the bunny.” 
By stipulating that he would stay 
with the child who tried hardest, 
I was able to shift him around to 
a different seat each day. It is 
sometimes amazing how such a 
small matter can mean so much 
to a child. 

Miss M. R. Steward 


A Bird Diary 

WHENEVER we can, we at- 
tempt to make our school a unified 
community, that is we like to en- 
courage an activity in which every 
one of the six grades may have 
an active part. The following 
project answered our purpose well. 
One of the children in the upper 
grades made a bird house, another 
one painted it and several helped 
to place it in one of the school 
trees, safely away from the small 
bird’s enemies. Various grades 
took turns in furnishing supplies 
for the birds and every pupil in the 
school was expected to take ob- 
servations of any interesting event 
and report it in his own classroom. 
Then all the material with dates, 
etc., was gathered together and an 

interesting bird diary resulted. 
Carolyn Towle 


Morning 
ELIZABETH-ELLEN LONG 


Now across the morning, 
Urgent as a fife } 
Sounds the sparrow’s greeting 


To his drowsy wife. 


“Sweet! Oh, sweet!’’ hear him call 
From the sky’s blue edge 

To a brown head nodding 
Somewhere in our hedge. 


Health Poster 
(See Page 36) 


It is fun to play out of doors 
each day. You are not only hav- 
ing a good time but you are help- 
ing your bodies grow strong and 
healthy. What games do boys 
and girls like to play out of doors 
during this month? 

Do you get fresh air and exercise 
each day? 

COLOR THE POSTER: Color 
the background of the poster 
lightly with your green crayon. 
Color the girl’s scarf and socks red; 
her skirt red plaid. Her sweater 
is dark blue. The boy’s sweater is 
yellow-orange and trouser’s brown. 


Safety Poster 
(See Page 37) 


It is very dangerous to play 

in the streets. The streets are 
made for the use of cars and other 
vehicles. Boys and girls should 
play in their yards or on play- 
grounds. If necessary to cross 
a street be very careful and look in 
both directions before leaving the 
curb. Where should you cross a 
street? 
COLOR THE POSTER: Color 
the boy’s sweater red, his shirt 
white and trousers a dark blue. 
The car is yellow. Grass, light 
green and the street light gray. 


MARCH 
ART SUGGESTIONS 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Here it is springtime again, the 
season of renewed energy and 
inspiration to do many interesting 
things. It is the season of gay 
coloring and fragrant bloom. It is 
the youthful season of the year 
with all living things. 


Primary Reading Seat Work 
(Page 24) 


Let us go forth into the sunshine 
and find all that indicates the 
arrival of spring. In some parts 
of our country spring comes much 
earlier than in others. In different 
sections of our land there are differ- 
ent flowers and birds to welcome 
in the happy season. 

On the west coast we think of 
golden poppies, purple lupins, yel- 
low pansies and blue bells all over 
the hills. In the east we look for 
the first robin, pussy-willows and 
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CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES 


promote 
Greater Understanding 
of 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 
and 


OUR UNITED STATES 


Just published — two books to help 
you achieve this goal in your class- 
room. Contain motivating material — 
make studies attractive, interesting, 
purposeful. 


Our Good Neighbors (revised edition) contains 
study outlines, art and craft projects, maps, 
reference data on Canada, Mexico, all the 
Central and South American republics. A 
proved success. Second large printing. 


Our United States (new — different) contains 
study outlines, art and craft projects, maps, 
reference data on Alaska, District of Colum- 
bia, and eleven States of the Union. 


60c each postpaid 
Both for only $1.00 postpaid 
(A saving of 20c) 
Payment must accompany order 


For Classroom Activities 


Every Day of the Month 


Junior ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES 


Every month new, different, practical teaching 
aids, art and craft projects, ideas that help you 
motivate all subjects of the curriculum. Kinder- 
garten and primary material in abundance. 


$3.00 per year 


(10 consecutive issues starting 
current month) 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
Dept. AC2 
4616 NORTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


4 
2) | 
es. IFREE: Project material. If you are not ac-| 
7 | quainted with Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
;send for free specimen project sheets. 
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MARCH ART SUGGESTIONS 
(from Page 63) 


Johnny-jump-ups. Let us make a 
list of all the things we can find. 
Perhaps we can bring specimens of 
some of these to class. We could 
study these and talk about them. 
We can draw and color them on 
posters, greeting cards, baskets, 
etc. 

Our reading page concerns itself 
with such a suggestion. 


Primary Arithmetic 
Seat Work 
(Page 25) 


Correlating our number work 
with our reading, we apply the 
statements of the opposite page 
to easy arithmetic problems. Let 
the pupils make original problems 
about birds, flowers and little 
animals. 


Springtime in the Meadow 
(Pages 32-33) 


We hope this may be an inspira- 
tion for drawing and coloring other 
animal forms in large size. Add 
gay spring flowers to the composi- 
tion for color. A drawing of this 
size will fit 12 x 18 inch paper leav- 
ing a generous margin all around. 
For gay coloring and clean, sharp 
outlines, we suggest making the 
poster in cut paper. 

As though we might hope to 
compete with the fragrance of 
spring flowers, we offer an attrac- 
tive problem of making a little 
sachet, not of cloth, but of paper. 
This would make a most acceptable 
Easter gift. 


Easter Sachets 
(Page 34) 


Any pattern not too large or too 
intricate will serve very well. 
Patterns to trace from may first 
be cut from folded paper. By 
placing the sachet powder between 
two thin papers (paste edges to- 
gether securely) and inserting this 
between the two decorated out- 
side papers, it keeps the latter from 
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sifting out. Tissue paper might 
even be used for the inside. The 
back of the sachet may also be 
decorated or left just plain white 
paper. 


Easter Ideas 
(Page 31) 


First we show a small basket 
whose size is 1x3 inches on the 
base and one inch high. The little 
design is assembled from cut, col- 
ored papers. 

Then there is a little cut-paper 
place card. Many of one kind 
can so easily and quickly be cut 
from folded papers. And, too, 
cut paper gives the work such 
clean, clear color and sharp out- 
lines. 

The little box with the hinged 
lid is most attractive. Instead of 
a bunny, the figure may be a 
Dutch boy or girl. 

We suggest a dark blue cover 
for the Easter greeting. The pet- 
als for the tulip have been indi- 
vidually cut from paper painted 
in dripped colors (pink or red). 
Assemble the tulip before pasting 
it to the card. Cut the front 
petal first. Then underlap this 
with side petals. The back petals 
may either be much darker or 
much lighter than the others. 

Paste stem to card first. Leaves 
and stem of various greens look 
especially well. The underside of 
a leaf may be lighter or darker 
than the top side. 

This type of bookmark is per- 
haps the most satisfactory.: It 
fits over the top corner of a page. 
Decorations should be entirely the 
pupil’s choice, cut-paper, painted 
or crayon colored. To make 
many, we suggest printing the 
design from a linoleum block and 
tinting this afterwards. 

The size given was made from 
paper 4x 7% inches. Fold corner 
A down upon line BC. Next, fold 
corner D down upon BC. This 
fold will overlap the first by one- 
half inch. Paste this overlap down 


— THOUSANDS OF EMERGENCY VACANCIES— 


West including Ariz., Calif., Nev., Ore., Wash. 
Grades $1800-$2200; H.S. $2000-$3000 
FREE ENROLLMENT 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENC 


DENVER ILO 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 


neatly. The scalloped cutting edge 
was traced from a pattern cut from 
a 34-inch square of scratch paper. 
Decorate corner. Design may 
overlap the scalloped edge. 

The shoulder and breast of this 
little bluebird are soft orange-rose 
color, deeper toward the throat 
and lighter toward the tail. Wings, 
head and back are blue. 

Harbinger of Spring 
(Page 30) 

The coming of the birds always 
brings so much joy to all of us, 
especially in early Spring. 

Much time is given to the study 
of birds, their habits and migra- 
tion. Let us select some of the 
most colorful birds that are at 
home in our section of the country 
and draw them in bold, simple 
lines with gay, flat coloring. 


_Sfational College of 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and child 
care centers. Children’s demonstration school and observa- 
tion center. Located on Chicago's lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Summer term: June 
15th. Fall term: Sept. 17th. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, PRES, BOX 512-c EVANSTON, ILL 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 
270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 
Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Company 
A complete stock of their mer- 
chandise is carried in Kansas City 

at all times. 
Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROs., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Children 
in Primary 
Grades do much 
better Modeling with 


PLA LL 


MARK 


than with any other modeling material. Plasteline seems to be just naturally inspirational. It 
suggests all the things little fingers can make — animals, figures, flowers, fruits, ete. Its soft 
pastel colors lend beauty and variety, and help to make every modeling lesson more delightful. 


Teachers, too, recommend Made in the following colors: 


456R Blue 456C Dark Brown 
456M Bronze Green 456B Gray Green 
IL A ST Le 456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta 
for this material is so clean that it eliminates all the m Price, per pound pkg., 35¢ 
untidiness caused by ordinary clays. No aftermath of 456Z Assorted, 4 colors, % |b. ea., oo 
lost time in “cleaning up” is necessary where Plasteline 
is used—just put it away in its box until next time. en , 


PLASTELINE also allows the teacher to first work 
out her project in its entirety, and when all details are 
satisfactory she simply molds the Plasteline into a roll 
again and it is ready for the pupil’s use. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not 
soil the hands. It requires no mixing before using but is 
ready for modeling when taken from the package. 


Use PLASTELINE for Modeling in Your School CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 


ANTISEPTIC-ALWAYS SOFT 
ini AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 
EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 
DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 

ART SCHOOLS. 


Order from your school supply dealer. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD (2), MASS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,.MASSACHUSETTS 


New York (10):200Fifth Ave., 811S.Wabash Ave., Chicago (5) 
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Beautify Your Classroom With These New and Colorful 


Easter Cathedral Windows 


HESE EASTER Windows are colorful, artistic prints on parchment paper, 
| printed in transparent inks. When hung in the windows, the light shines 

through, casting a soft, luminous glow over the room interior. . . . Their 
attractive designs symbolize the Spirit of Easter. Their gorgeous, illumined 
color effects provide a lasting lesson in art impression and appreciation. The 
inspiration of beauty is an urge to children to make other designs of their 
own invention. But most inspiring of all their charms is the quiet, dignified 
atmosphere of stained glass windows which these brilliant transparencies 
bring to the most commonplace classroom. 


And EASTER Windows are permanent decorations, so substantially made 
that they may be preserved and used repeatedly for many years. That is why 
they are the most economical as well as the most beautiful Easter decora- 
tions available. 


EASTER Windows are sold in sets only— They are large size, 
13 inches wide, 17 inches high. 


No. 9192. Price per set of tour, $1.00 plus 10c additional for postage. 


Four mammoth Posters each three 


struction-work’"’ masterpiece. Pro- 
vides material for delightful hand- 
work—handsome posters made by 
cutting and pasting. Printed outlines 
on the construction paper back- 
ground serve as a pasting guide for 
the various details. All small sections 
are printed on_ separate colored 
papers—ready for cutting and past- 
ing. When made up these four post- 
ers form a handsome frieze, 12 feet 
long. 

No. 8368. Price, per portfolio, post- 


DUTCH VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


A project of Old Holland, faithful in detail, beautiful in design 
Use it for sand table, story illustration or geography teaching. 
One of the most popular portfolios. 


Eight sheets of designs, three to seven cut-outs to a sheet—featuring the life 
and habits of Holland Dutch—giving an accurate idea of the dress, customs, 
industries, etc., of the Netherlands. Cut-out figures include windmills, peasants 
dressed in native costume, houses, trees, geese, cows, etc. Complete directions 


for cutting, coloring and mounting so that figures stand upright; also color 
chart with each set. 


No. 8301 Price, postpaid, 60c 
Order from your School Supply Dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO (5): 811 So. Wabash Avenue 
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